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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE declaration signed by the military representatives,of Russia, 
Britain, the United States and France at Berlin on Tuesday 
marks the assumption of supreme authority in Germany by the Allied 
Powers after the unconditional surrender of the German armed 
forces. The meeting of the four generals and the decision promptly 
taken and announced puts an end to many uncertainties, and initiates 
the new phase of joint control by the conquering Powers over a 
country which has no recognised or recognisable Government of its 
own. The declaration will dissipate many doubts and fears. The 
control Council now set up will sit in Berlin, and it is far best that 
it should be so. It is so constituted as to give at the start the best 
possible opportunity of unified control at the centre based upon 
joint decisions, and with a view to the applicatien of common 
principles in the four areas for which Russia, Britain, America and 
France will be responsible. There has always been some fear lest 
four somewhat different Germanys should emerge from the differing 
administrations of four separate Powers. That danger is guarded 
against by the declaration that the Control Council is to ensure 
appropriate uniformity of action by the Commanders-in-Chief in 
their respective zones, and by the decision to appoint a permanent 
co-ordinating committee composed of representatives of the four 
Commanders, and a joint control staff. Similarly the area of Greater 
Berlin will come under an Inter-Allied governing authority. Here is 
a practical arrangement which starts from exactly the right con- 
ception of co-operation and joint responsibility for the whole of 
Germany, with a programme now taking shape for the apprehension 
of Nazis, the disarmament and demilitarisation of Germany, and 
the fixing of political, economic and other conditions to which the 
defeated nation must conform. It is a great gain to have reached 
these preliminary agreements (previously explored by the European 
Advisory Commission) without delays. The application of them 
will involve many personal contacts and direct associations in day- 
to-day work which should make for better understanding between 
Russia and the Western Powers. There is still room for that. 


Deadlock at San Francisco 

The conference at San Francisco is held up by the reference 
back to Moscow of many small points on which there are differences 
between the Big Five, and two major points. Of the latter, one 
of them, providing a formula to define the ultimate goal of policy 
in dealing with countries administered under mandates, is not likely 
to prove insoluble, though the British Empire could not agree to 
any solution incompatible with the Commonwealth ideal of Dominion 


status. But it is the veto question which now overshadows every- 
thing else. The Russians, intent upon the principle of unanimity 
among the big Powers in dealing with any question of aggression 
or dispute, are not content to restrict the right of one Power to veto 
action in regard to a dispute, but insist that one Power may even 
veto discussion. Britain and the United States have yielded to 
Russia on all points respecting the veto except the last, but on that 
neither they nor France nor China can give way. Hence what is 
called a “crisis” at San Francisco. The point is far from being 
an academic one. It is sometimes suggested that unless there is 
unanimity among the Powers which have great military resources 
behind them, fatal discord will have manifested itself and the Security 
Organisation will have already broken down. But such an 
argument manifestly cannot apply to discussion of causes of 
quarrel, for often it is only by bringing questions up for open 
discussion that incidents can be avoided or even wars prevented. 
In 1914 Sir Edward Grey was confident that if he could bring 
the Powers to a conference table for discussion war could be 
avoided. There was no discussion, and there was war. Moreover, 
it ought to be clearly recognised that in the right of blocking every- 
thing—even discussion—by the use of the veto, the Security Organisa- 
tion would not merely confer a right on the vetoing Power, but 
deprive other Powers of the inherent right to seek colleagues in 
defence. To take a concrete example—if the Security Organisation 
were now in being, and France enjoyed the right of veto, could any 
action have been taken to stop war in Syria? In conferring one 
right on France, another right would have been taken away from 
the instrument of all the other United Nations. The point at issue 
is very far from being a merely academic one. 
~ 


Mr. Churchill and General de Gaulle 


General de Gaulle’s defence of the use of French forces in the 
Levant and his protest against British intervention was not 
strengthened by the reckless and unfounded charges which he 
brought against those responsible for British policy. But Mr. 
Churchill, recognising that when regrettable incidents occur between 
friends, “ the least said the better,” has been content to underline a 
few facts which have been misrepresented, and must be clearly 
stated. It is not true that British agents have been stirring up 
agitation in the Levant, and the suggestion ought never to have 
been made. On the contrary, every effort was made to induce the 
Syrians to negotiate with France about those special rights she 
desires to exercise. Nor is it true that Britain has any ambitions 
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of her own in Syria or the Lebanon, and she is prepared to with- 
draw her forces from the country as soon as arrangements are made 
to prevent disorder. The French Government was warned from 
London that the Syrians would regard the landing of fresh reinforce- 
ments as a provocative act, but it ignored the warning. It is worth 
noting that General de Gaulle claims that before the intervention he 
had already ordered the “Cease fire,” and that it had been acted 
upon with satisfactory results. Why was that not announced? What 
now matters, however, is a settlement. Mr. Churchill favours the 
idea of a conference between Britain, America and France, and 
thinks that to call in Russia and China, as General de Gaulle sug- 
gests, would cause a good deal of delay. It would, but the proposal 
once made cannot well be resisted. 


Duration of the Eastern War 


Some chastening considerations bearing on the question of the 
duration of the war with Japan are underlined in a message 
President Truman has addressed to Congress this week. Japan, he 
said, has more than 4,000,000 men under arms, and several millions 
of military age not yet called up. Her air force still comprises 
more than 3,000 combat aeroplanes and she is still capable of 
producing aeroplanes at the rate of 1,250 or 1,500 a month. It 
might be added that with Manchuria, Kerea and much of China 
in her hands, she can supply herself with the main essentials of 
war. Against this still formidable strength the Allies can bring 
overwhelming forces and instruments of war. The American army 
alone will be able to muster 7,000,000 men in the Pacific, but the 
date at which this maximum will be reached is given as a year 
from now. But to the American land, sea and air strength has to be 
added that of the British Empire, which will be mounting steadily ; 
and, in addition to fighting on the Burmese front, occupied China 
has always engaged large numbers of the Japanese. The superiority 
of the Allies has already been demonstrated by great victories in the 
Pacific and in Burma. But the full deployment of the imnfense forces 
which will ultimately be available cannot be quickly completed 
owing to the length of communications. 


The Ontario Election 


Provincial elections in Canada are by no means always a clear 
pointer to what will happen in a Dominion election ; but the near 
approach of the latter, and the fact that broad national issues played 
a considerable part in the contest, give significance to the decisive 
victory won by the Ontario Conservatives under Colonel Drew. 
The Liberals and the Socialists (the C.C.F.) are left with so few 
seats that even their combined strength would scarcely provide an 
effective opposition. Mr. Jolliffe, the leader of the Socialists, has 
failed to hold his seat, and the same fate has befallen the Liberal 
leader. The hostility of Mr. Hepburn, the Ontario Liberal leader, 
to Mr. Mackenzie King is notorious, and his personality is likely to 
have been the reverse of an asset to his party in the present election. 
The Conservatives appear to have gained the support of all the 
strongest advocates of full conscription. The C.C.F., with their ambi- 
tious social schemes and violent attacks upon the Drew administra- 
tion, have come out in most cases at the bottom of the poll ; and the 
Liberals evidently lost rather than gained by having united with 
them to throw out the Drew Government. Colonel Drew now comes 
back to office with a secure independent majority. It should be 
realised that in the Dominion election the Liberals will not be 
under those special disadvantages from which they have suffered in 
Ontario. 


The Pledge to Burma 


Mr. Amery’s speech and the debate in the House of Commons on 
the Government of Burma Bill, following the publication of the 
White Paper, should do much to reveal in a true light Britain’s 
proposals for the future of Burma. Full Dominion status is the 


promised and not distant goal, with the intermediate stages clearly 
defined. The more responsible Labour leaders, including Sir Stafford 
Cripps, admitted the necessity of an interval during which the 
country must get back from the military to the civil form of govern- 
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ment, and regain stability. But in this interim period of government 
through an executive council the Governor will associate Burmese 
leaders with the administration, and will set up a legislative council. 
Even at this stage there should be no lack of opportunity for Burmans 
to get together and consider the future form of government appro- 
priate to their country. Mr. Amery promised that at the earliest 
possible moment self-government under the 1935 Act will be restored, 
and’ then it will rest with the Burmese people to agree among 
themselves about their future constitution and with the British about 
the transition to full Dominion status. He wisely took the oppor- 
tunity of stating—what everyone in the British Commonwealth 
knows—that Dominion status, so far from being something less than 
independence, is independence plus many advantages. The way now 
lies open for the people ef Burma to make up their minds about 
their own political institutions, and to utilise the interim period 
for studying their own problems, economic as well as political. For 
Great Britain it will be a matter of prestige to carry through the 
stages of preparation and emancipation thoroughly, speedily and with 
the good will of Burmans. To make a success there of the transition 
to Dominion status will be an earnest of our intentions to apply this 
policy wherever it is practicable—not least in India. 


The Location of Industry 


Though the Distribution of Industry Bill is a limited measure, and 
by no means meets ‘all the problems of the location of industry, it 
was of the greatest importance that it should be passed into law 
before this Parliament comes to an end; for without it many 
desirable and indeed necessary undertakings would have been held 
up at the critical moment. Industry is approaching a period of 
rapid transition, and we look not merely for a swing-back from war 
production to production for civilian needs, but for much entirely 
new development. What is needed now is vigorous application of 
the new Act, and experience is likely to show that the areas where 
it is applied ought to be extended. The Government have schemes 
of their own for building factories in South Wales, and are ready 
to make grants to promising undertakings elsewhere. Powers were 
needed to go ahead at once. But that is not all. Industrialists 
are making their long-range plans for starting new manufactures 
or extending their work on existing sites. Their plans must be 
notified to the Board of Trade, and that Department has to decide 
whether new development in this or that area is or is not detrimental 
to the proper distribution of industry. Decisions will to a large 
extent be governed by the needs of the old distressed areas, now 
known as “development areas,” which have a very special claim ; 
but far wider considerations will have to be taken into account. 
Limited as this measure is, it was very necessary that it should be 
included among the legislation to be disposed of by the present 
Parliament. 


The Uses of Universities 


A review on a later page of this issue of a striking book by the 
Spanish educationist Sehor Ortega y Gasset on The Mission of the 
University may profitably be read in conjunction with the announce- 
ment made by the London Midland and Scottish Railway on 
Thursday of plans for a permanent interchange of research staffs 
between the railway and different universities. The increasing 
association of industry and the universities is shown by the fact that 
the L.M.S. Research Laboratory has a staff of some seventy univer- 
sity graduates ; the proposal is that some of these shall be seconded 
every year to do research in university laboratories, while at the 
same time universities will send members of their staffs to work in 
the railway laboratories and study the practical application of science 
to railway problems. Imperial Chemical Industries, it will be te- 
membered, recently gave a considerable sum for the creation of 
research scholarships at universities. Admirable as this is, there are, 
of course, certain dangers to be guarded against. No one desires 
to see education become purely utilitarian. For that reason the 
association of industry with the older universities, where the very 
stones preserve the tradition of the humanities, would have special 
profit. 
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THE UNFINISHED TASK 


HE election campaign is warming up. The Prime Minister 

indeed set the thermostat a little higher than was essential 
in his opening speech on Monday. If he desires the continuance 
of Coalition Government, as it is to be hoped he does, it is not 
particularly sound strategy to alienate one body of opponents which 
would almost certainly join him in a new coalition, and another 
body which, in spite of semi-official declarations, still might. It 
is true that the Liberals would have better consulted the public 
interest, and not have seriously prejudiced their own, by remaining 
within the Coalition till the election, but they more than any other 
party have to fight to preserve their individuality, and it is matter 
neither for surprise nor for censure that they should have taken 
whatever steps seemed to them most likely to make for the increase 
of their strength in the new House. If they do increase it, and 
use it, in collaboration with the Prime Minister and Conservative 
cohorts almost certainly reduced below their present figure, in a 
new coalition, they will thereby be giving the country, in the 
absence of similar Labour collaboration, the most stable, and at 
the same time the most progressive, administration it could hope 
for. Mr. Churchill’s hard words—hard words are too common 
at elections to leave much mark—will soon be forgotten, but there 
is not much gained by using them at all. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the Prime Minister (who asks 
for a national rather than a party vote) has been forced by circum- 
stance to figure as a party leader instead of, or as well as, a national 
leader. But it is fair to realise that he has been forced. Elections 
are not to be fought without machinery, and none exists except 
party machinery. With one great party in the State, the Labour 
Party, determined to fight on party lines—as is entirely reasonable, 
even if the refusal to wait for the end of the Japanese war is not— 
the Prime Minister, who has, after all, been a Conservative for 
the last quarter of a century, had no option but to use the 
machinery of his party too. That has to be accepted. We are 
engaged in a party fight, and the country will return the party in 
which it puts most confidence. But constructive campaigning is 
much to be preferred to destructive. In war attack may be the 
best form of defence, but an election is not precisely a war. A 
Conservative leader is more profitably engaged in giving reasons 
for putting his party in than reasons for keeping his opponents 
out ; therein Mr. Attlee’s speech had the advantage over the Prime 
Minister’s. Mr. Churchill, no doubt, will deal with that next, and 
he need not.search far for his material. In his address on Monday 
he referred, all too briefly, to the Four Years’ Programme which 
he outlined, in a similar broadcast address, in 1943 as a task 
befitting a united Government of all parties. It befits such a 
Government still, and such a Government is far better equipped 
for the completion of the still unfinished task than one resting 
on a narrow, or even a substantial, party majority after a strenuous 
fight in which the spirit of unity has poor prospects of survival. 

It is worth while turning back to the 1943 programme, for the 
Prime Minister deserves credit for the resolution with which, at 
a still sombre epoch of the war, he focussed public attention on 
the need for social reconstruction at home and laid down a pro- 
gramme to parts of which the Coalition Government has given 
practical realisation on a scale and within a time-limit which a 
party government, faced with consistent opposition in the House, 
would have found it hard to achieve. The Four Years’ Plan, it 
Should be recognised, represented a post-war programme. Mr. 
Churchill in 1943 foresaw the election of a new Parliament in 
1945, during which his plan, covering “ five or six large measures 
of a practical character, which must all have been the subject of 
careful, energetic preparation beforehand,” should be presented 
to the country “either by a National Government formally repre- 





sentative of the three parties in the State or by a National Govern- 
ment comprising the best men in all parties who are willing to 
serve.” That programme has in part been anticipated. One great 
measure, Mr. Butler’s Education Act, was carried into law, like Mr. 
Fisher’s Education Act twenty-seven years ago, while the armed 
conflict was still at its fiercest ; it now remains to put it into full 
operation at the first moment circumstances—primarily the supply 
of teachers and the extension of buildings—permit. Not all the 
social reform measures considered, discussed and approved by the 
three-party National Government have reached that final stage. 
The democratic method of publishing White Papers embodying 
the broad outlines of a proposed scheme and leaving the details 
to be filled in after public discussion and criticism is unquestionably 
sound, but it involves some delay. The principle of what Mr. 
Churchill called “national compulsory insurance for all classes 
from the cradle to the grave,” including provision for a National 
Health Service, has been generally accepted ; all three parties of 
which the last Government was composed accepted responsibility 
—or took credit—for it, and it would be deplorable if its practical 
application became the wanton sport of party politics. Here is 
one unfinished task which a National Government began and a 
National Government should complete. 

It is very far from being the only task. Mr. Churchill spoke 
of agriculture, of the need for increasing the proportion of the 
nation’s food-supply grown at home, and, incidentally to that, 
achieving a vigorous revival of village life. Mr. Attlee would 
certainly agree with that, and with the corollary that in order to 
keep prices stable and avoid inflation there must be a continuance 
on a substantial scale of the subsidies agriculture at present either 
directly or indirectly enjoys ; details of the increase in production 
hoped for were given by Mr. R. S. Hudson to the Council of 
Agriculture for England on Wednesday. There is no need to 
quote further from the Churchill programme of 1943, since the 
same purpose will be achieved by quotation from the Attlee pro- 
gramme of 1945, for in field after field the objectives it sets before 
it are the same. Mr. Churchill holds that, while all controls that 
can be dispensed with must go, there are many that it is necessary 
to retain; Mr. Attlee contends that many controls must be re- 
tained, but that all that can be dispensed with must go. Both 
leaders dwell rightly on the dangers of inflation and insist on the 
necessity for preventive measures. The maintenance of rent-con- 
trol is common ground. Mr. Attlee is anxious that the use of the 
land should be controlled and the sprawling spread of industry 
controlled ; that is provided for in the Distribution of Industry 
Bill, framed by the Government of which Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Attlee were both members, and passed through its third reading in 
the House of Commons this week—one more contribution to the 
completion of the unfinished task. 

That the Prime Minister and the Labour Party see eye to eye 
on all domestic matters—of continued agreement on foreign 
policy there is good hope—it would be idle to pretend. Mr. Attlee 
enumerated once more on Tuesday the industries his party desired 
to nationalise—inland transport, mining, electric light and power, 
iron and steel. Nothing of that figures in a Conservative Party 
programme, and every item of it will form a subject of bitter 
contention if the decision to relapse into party politics triumphs. 
Actually there is ample room for moderate men of all parties to 
discuss such questions on their merits. Something plainly must 
be done about the coal-mines. The Reid report has made that 
certain, and the Minister of Fuel has undertaken that the Reid 
recommendations shall be carried out. They point inevitably to 
consolidation and amalgamation, ensured by strong central control. 
That is a substantial step towards nationalisation ; whether further 
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steps are needed is matter for discussion ; if they are they can 
with much greater advantage be taken by a National Government 
able to command the support of all parties than by a Labour 
Party certain to provoke fierce opposition. It is the same with 
the railways. A large measure of unification was achieved during 
the last war. On grounds of efficiency there is no reason whatever 
for State interference, but there may be on other grounds. Large 
capital expenditure will be necessary by all the lines, and with the 
ordinary shares of the most prosperous of them standing below 60 
it is obvious that new money will not be found by ordinary recourse 
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to the market. 
use the railway-system, with all the constant work it provides, 
as instrument for ironing out fluctuations in employment. There 
is nothing here from which Conservatives should shrink if good 
cause can be shown. It is as unenlightened to adopt an attitude 
of blank opposition to nationalisation as to display an unreasoning 
enthusiasm for it. But Mr. Attlee is more likely to get this, and 
many other reforms, by pressing them on a National Government 
from inside than from trying to force them through Parliament 
as party measures. The case for united effort is conclusive. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE first round in the radio election campaign went well for 

Labour. The Prime Minister, with manifold calls on his time 
and responsibilities on his shoulders, was below his normal form on 
Monday ; Mr. Attlee, freed of all responsibilities, was well above his 
normal form onTuesday. A positive programme, however visionary, is 
calculated to attract more votes than the purely negative cut-and-thyust 
at opponents. But Mr. Attlee invited at least one question. Of the 
Prime Minister’s broadcast he observed, “ The voice was the voice of 
Churchill, but the mind was of Lord Beaverbrook’s.” On Tuesday 
the voice was Mr. Attlee’s, but the mind was—whose? Certainly 
not all Mr. Attlee’s ; this was very different from the pedestrian stuff 
spoken by the same lips about the San Francisco Conference a 
fortnight or so ago. And the cheap and unworthy reference to “ the 
Austrian Professor Friedrich August von Hayek,” who is a colleague 
of Dr. Harold Laski’s at the London School of Economics (Dr. 
Laski is at present vice-chairman of the Labour Party), coupled 
with a reference to “ German Professors ” in the next sentence—that 
at least, be it said to Mr. Attlee’s credit, was not in Mr.-Attlee’s vein, 
nor should I have supposed the Leader of the Opposition to be 
comprehensively familiar with the Christian names of leading 
economists. But the “credit” after all whittles down to rather little 
if a suggestion much better rejected is so readily snapped up. 
Professor Hayek himself may be well content with the advertisement 
his admirable The Road to Serfdom thus receives. 

* . * * 


Mr. Eden’s illness is to be deeply regretted on both personal and 
public grounds, coming as it does at a moment when decisions of 
the first importance have to be taken in the field of foreign policy. 
It means that Mr. Churchill, who besides being Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence has the general strategy of the General Election 
10 consider, must be ready to make detailed statements about the 
Levant situation, intervene personally with Marshal Stalin over 
the veto question at San Francisco and hold himself ready to master 
any other complicated foreign problem that may present itself. That 
the Foreign Secretary should have gone on as long as he has is almost 
a miracle. He has good health, but hardly a robust physique, and 
he has been doing a double job with conspicuous success for over 
two years now. A year ago it seemed impossible to go on, and 
Mr. Eden told the Prime Minister that he must give up either the 
Foreign Office or the leadership of the House of Commons. But he 
was quite irreplaceable by anyone of equal capacity in either office, 
and after consenting to carry on for a week or two at any rate has 
been carrying on ever since. He is more indispensable at the Foreign 
Office than ever; it is just twenty-one years since he began his 
apprenticeship in foreign affairs as private secretary to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. The new House may have to be satisfied with a new 
Jeader. 

* * * * 

There are one or two points that perplex a little in the election 
broadcasts. One is Mr. Attlee’s claim that Labour put the Prime 
Minister where he is; I should have said the King put him there 
on the advice of Mr. Chamberlain, and that he therefore owed his 
pesition to the late Prime Minister ; but that point need not be 


laboured. Then on Wednesday Viscount Samuel, regretting that 


Mr. Asquith was not sent as a delegate to the last Peace Conference, 
said that “ Lord Balfour, who had the same status as Asquith, was 
one of the members.” By “same status” I suppose Lord Samuel 





meant that both were ex-Premiers. But has he forgotten that at the 
time of the Peace Conference Mr. Balfour was Foreign Secretary? It 
was in that capacity, and that alone, that he attended. 

* * * 7 


I am surprised, I am bound to say, at the delight Sir William 
Beveridge and other Liberals display in the childish assertion that 
“you can’t vote for Mr. Churchill unless you live in the Woodford 
Division of Essex.” It has not even the merit of being true. 
Admittedly you cannot vote for Mr. Churchill’s return to Parliament 
anywhere except in Woodford. But you can vote for his retention 
as Prime Minister—which is all that anyone is seriously thinking 
about—in any constituency in England or Wales or Scotland or 
Northern Ireland, and many millions of electors certainly will. 

*x . * * 


To preserve footpaths and get rid of roads are not necessarily 
contrasted objectives. Both endeavours are indicated in various 
documents that have just reached my desk. The Sussex Downsmen 
are troubled about the roads. The military have built them, some 
of them concrete roads, in recent years across the Downs for military 
purposes and find it rather hard to believe that anyone could really 
prefer peaceful hills without roads. All my sympathy is with the 
Downsmen. Let it be true once moie, if it can be, that 

Here through the strong unhamperéd days 

The tinkling silence thrills. 
The footpath-seekers are members of that impossibly named 
organisation The Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society. Their Journal tells an interesting story of how the now 
derelict railway from Dinas through Beddgelert to Portmadoc is 
being acquired for conversion into a footpath, an attractive example 
of time turning back. Very much to the point too is an article on 
the scientific making of 3-inch maps for walkers. The need for that 
is great. The 1-inch map has not enough detail, the 6-inch covers 
too small an area per sheet. A 3-inch map should be just right. 

* * * * 


The affecting discussion in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
on soothers and teats (the distinction between which I think I dimly 
comprehend) will, I fancy, have been read with some interest by 
an authority on rubber who was the official controller of that com- 
modity at one period of the war. He found on his desk one morning 
two letters. One was frem a maker of contraceptives, asking for an 
increase in the supply of rubber, “ owing to the growing demand ”; 
the other was from a maker of babies’ feeding-bottles asking for 
an increase of rubber for teats, “owing to the growing demand.” 
The Controller decided to let the two cancel out. 

+. 7 * * 


This is a great country, which tolerates a great many irritating 
inconveniences out of (I suppose) pure inertia. Most of us at some 
time or other want to take a taxi. A few want it very often. So 
we stand on the curb and hail and hail, and since it is impossible 
to see whether the flag is up or down till the vehicle is dead level, 
cab after cab goes derisively past till frustration stirs passion in the 
soul. Does the inventive genius of a nation that produced Mulberry 
collapse at the prospect of producing some taxi-sign visible at thirty 
yards? My dirge is of Londen; probably enough some provincial 
cities are more enlightened. 

JANUS. 


It would, moreover, suit the Government well to 
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HOW FRANCE IS MOVING 


By D. R. GILLIE 
HE victory in Europe, the municipal elections, the return to 
France of the old political leaders either as men liberated from 
German prisons or as prisoners of the French Republic awaiting 
trial for treason all foreshadow the end of what may be called the 
de Gaulle regency in France. This will not necessarily mean the end 
of General de Gaulle’s political power ; he might continue in office 
either as head of both the State and the Government (though this is 
very unl kely), as head of the State (7.e., President), or as head of the 
Government (i.e., Prime Minister). Henceforth all political action in 
France is bound to be linked with the problem-of the future exercise 
of power within the terms of a still undevised constitution, of which 
the one certain factor is a strong Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage. 

The French political tradition is one of distrust, first of the 
Government, which is assumed to be surrounded by powerful and 
interested persons, and then of a bureaucracy which has for many 
years had very serious faults, especially with regard to the contact 
of the large number of poorly paid officials with the general public. 
It is comparatively rarely that confidence is given for short periods 
almost without limit to a Clemenceau or a de Gaulle. In the case 
of Clemenceau it was withdrawn with very short notice. An English- 
man is inclined to take it for granted that a free Government can only 
work if the people leave substantial freedom to those they have 
placed in power, while of course reserving the right of control and 
discussion. The French popular tradition on the contrary is that 
things get done because the representatives of the people constantly 
bark at those in power, snap at their heels, point to abuses, demand 
immediate. redress, and in a general way make the office-holders 
feel as little privileged as possible. 

This has obvious drawbacks. For French Republicans it has the 
recommendation of the memery of the committees of the First 
Republic, of the action of the delegates of the revolutionary assemblies 
who dragged France through one of the great crises of her history 
in the years 1792-1794. The fact that these years led to the first 
Bonaparte dictatorship “impressed the Orleanist bourgeoisie, who, 
though they failed to establish permanently the monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, were mainly responsible for creating the framework of the 
Third Republic. Conservative constitutional thought of this 
character has few popular echoes in France today because the 
bourgeoisie which made the Third Republic has long ceased to 
provide effective political leadership. A bourgeoisie must justify 
itself economically if it is to justify itself politically. France’s 
economic history has been one of decline for fifty years, largely 
because her employing class has lacked both generosity towards the 
underdog and breadth of vision in the conduct of its own affairs. 

In deciding to hold the municipal elections at the end of April 
and beginning of May General de Gaulle acted against the almost 
unanimous wishes of the parties, who argued that, whereas such 
elections would have been justified as an interim measure if there 
had been no hope of the prisoners returning for some time, there was 
no reason for haste once the prisoners were already on their way 
home ; as soon as the prisoners had returned, a reunited nation could 
elect not only municipal councils but a Constituent Assembly without 
further delay. In a broadcast speech to the nation just before the 
municipal elections General de Gaulle gave it to be understood that 
in his view the elections to the Assembly could not be held for some 
time after the prisoners had returned, since it would be necessary 
for them to settle down and for some measures of demobilisation to 
take place first. (It has hitherto been a constitutional principle of 
the Republic that citizens under arms do not vote.) The elections 
therefore seemed in the General’s mind to be intended to provide 
a guarantee of the Government’s constitutional intentions while the 
nation was asked to wait before voting for the Constituent Assembly. 
This would give the Government more time to improve economic 
conditions before the voters recovered their control of the country’s 
political machinery. 

It was also notorious that General de Gaulle’s advisers were of 
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the opinion that the municipal elections would return members of the 
more mcderate parties, interested in political stability rather than 
in immediate structural reforms. There is no reason to doubt that 
the General does want big changes in the structure of France, but 
it is quite evident that he wants them carried out at a relatively slow 
pace. He has shown distinct dislike of the revolutionary tone of 
most of the organised resistance groups. The municipal elections 
have, at least in the towns, shown a swing further to the left than 
in 1936. The drift of voters from the Sccialists to the Communists 
and from other Republican parties to the Socialists has continued. 
The pesition of the Communists as the strongest single party in the 
Paris area has been reinforced. Resistance candidates have been 
widely returned. If the Radicals (now a Conservative element) have 
maintained their position in smaller towns their weakness in most 
urban centres (except in Lyons, where M. Herriot was a symbol of 
resistance) has been proved. 

The main motive with a high proportion of voters was no doubt 
simply economic discontent, but its effect has been to strengthen the 
hands of those who want radical structural reforms now. The 
Communist tactics were to exploit to the uttermost day-to-day 
grievances, while seeking to include non-Communist candidates in 
their lists of candidates so as to give an impression of aiming at the 
realisation, not of exclusively party ambitions, but of the programme 
accepted by all members of the National Council of Resistance in 
March, 1944. This programme can be summed up as the com- 
pletion of political democracy by economic democracy through the 
destruction of privately controlled economic—and therefore political 
—power. 

One important cross-current prevented the maintenance of a 
united front cf the elements who made up the resistance front. The 
Catholic resisters who formed the Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
had supposed that the solidarity between themselves and the other 
left-wing Republican parties would enable them to secure attenuation 
of the principle of the religiously neutral State school (in fact—they 
claim—often a rationalist school). Actually the mass of Republican 
voters judged the Catholic Church as much on the basis of the large 
number of Pétainist or merely prudent Archbishops and Bishops 
as on that of the Catholic resistance groups. No important member 
of the hierarchy has withdrawn to a monastery. Cardinal Suhard, 
Archbishop of Paris, whom the resistance organisations prevented 
from entering his own cathedral of Notre-Dame when General de 
Gaulle went there to give thanksgiving last August, has cleared his 
character with the Prime Minister, but not with the mass of Parisians. 
The Catholics were considered to be trying to “cash in.” Not only 
did the Consultative Assembly refuse any deviation from the old 
Republican schcol laws, but the Communists excluded the M.R.P. 
candidates from the joint resistance lists at the second ballot of the 
municipal elections. Defence of the Republican Lay School, in fact, 
proved a valuable vote-catching slogan ; clerical control is strongly 
disliked by the majority of Frenchmen. Thus the elected repre- 
sentatives of the resistance front are more to the left than they would 
have been if the Catholics had been included among them. 

These elections therefore have been a sharp reminder to General 
de Gaulle of French political realities. He is face to face with a grim 
economic situation, which is bound to cause constantly recurring 
political and labour unrest for the next twelve months. Reconstruc- 
tion has to be initiated on a coal supply of about 30,000,000 tons for 
this year, whereas the usual French consumption is about 70,000,000 
tons and has been as high as 88,000,000 tons. This affects employment 
and the provision of necessaries, for the supply of almost anything 
from a tile for a bombed house to a shirt for a returning prisoner or 
sugar for a growing child is at present short owing to insufficiency 
of coal. How any coal is to be provided to heat homes next winter 
is still a mystery. Earlier this year de Gaulle was able to cover up 
insufficiencies on the home front to some extent by military and 
foreign political successes. But the war is now over. Foreign policy 
has proved barren for several months. Incidentally the General was 
forced to observe that a foreign policy not in line with that of 
Moscow swung the Communist Party into immediate opposition to 
the Government on all points, even though two of its members are 
Ministers. (That a Communist is Minister for Air will not be with- 
out importance for the working of an effective Franco-British 
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alliance. The Communists attach importance to keeping this 
Ministry.) 

The General’s last broadcast speech shows that for the first time 
since he has been in office internal French conditions have first place 
in his preoccupations. In consequence he has accepted the necessity 
of reconstructing his Government. In spite of some very competent 
Ministers the French Government that he created after the Libera- 
uion and had hitherto refused to modify has not justified itself either 
technically or politically. It is particularly weak where it affects the 
daily life of everyone, for instance in the Ministry of Food. The 
party most likely to give the Goyernment trouble—i.e., the Com- 
munists—is included, but not sufficiently strongly to set any limit on 
its Opposition activities, which have become very lively after about 
two months of Ministerial conformism at the beginning of the year. 
The Government is an all-party Government (excluding, of course, 
the Pétainists), but the proportions in which the parties are repre- 
sented make it impossible to claim that it is representative. 

To overhaul his Ministry is therefore the first step for the General 
if he is to cease to live, politically, off his still extensive but not 
inexhaustible capital. He must find more talent and he must find 
means of imposing more responsibility on the parties. To succeed 
in the latter, and possibly in the former also, he will have to adopt 
a less paternal and a less conservative attitude than hitherto. It 
will be in the next six months that the General will show whether 
he can combine with his other great qualities those necessary for a 
political leader in the years of reconstruction. He owes his position 
to his willingness to shoulder responsibility. He must now show 
he can also share it. He still enjoys a vast amount of good will if he 
knows how to use it. 


NASEBY—300 YEARS AFTER 


By G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 


N June 14th, 1645, the battle was fought which has always been 

regarded as the decisive, though it was not the final, field of 
the Great Civil War. As such it is a date of the first importance 
in our national life. Its tercentenary may be celebrated, thankfully 
by some, and by all in affectionate remembrance of the combatants 
on both sides, for both did worthily that day, and both Cavaliers 
and Roundheads have contributed essential qualities and policies 
to make up the united nation which has been fighting for liberty 
against a foreign oppressor worse than either Star Chamber or 
Parliament Committee. 

As for the battle itself, it was the first campaign and the first 
important action of the New Model Army, consisting at that moment 
partly of veterans and partly of recruits, but all well paid, well 
equipped, well officered and well generalled. In the battle they 
were considerably more numerous than their opponents. According 
to Gardiner there were 14,000 Roundheads to 7,500 Cavaliers ; 
according to Firth the numbers were 13,000 to some 9,000. The 
Royalists gave battle because they thought so many of the New 
Model were raw recruits. 

The Cavalier horsemen were spirited young gentlemen and 
retainers from small manor houses and from noblemen’s courts, a 
match in all save discipline and leadership for Cromwell’s Ironsides ; 
their infantry were sturdy peasants from the hills of Wales, com- 
manded by good regimental officers. But with such a disparity of 
numbers a Parliamentary victory ought to have been an easy matter ; 
it was not. Fairfax, the Parliamentary General, was a modest, 
gentlemanly, competent commander, but the most useful quality he 
showed that day was the entire trust he reposed in the genius of his 
Lieutenant-General, to whom he committed the charge of all the 
horse, and who, at the crisis of the battle, seized the flying moment 
10 carry out on his own initiative, the cavalry manoeuvre that won 
the day. 

“TI can say this of Naseby,” Cromwell wrote, “that when I saw 
the enemy draw up and march in gallant order towards us, and 
we a company of poor ignorant men to seek how to order our 
battle, the General having commanded me to order all the horse, 
I could not—riding alone about my business—but smile out to God 
in praises in assurance of victory, because God would, by things 
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that are not, bring to naught things that are, of which I had great 
assurance—and God did it.” 

The vigour of these broken words evokes a picture of the heavy, 
middle-aged horseman, his big orange scarf flowing from off his 
cuirass as he canters “alone” from headquarters in the centre of 
the open field to his post on the right among his Ironsides, the 
fen farmers whom he had enlisted in his own homeland and trained 
into a cavalry whom he could trust. No wonder the solitary rider 
“somewhat grimly smiles” to himself,—and, of course, “ to God.” 
As to the company of “ poor, ignorant men ”—well, well! Some 
of them were by that time not wholly ignorant of war. 

The course of this battle is probably better known to Englishmen 
than any story of land warfare except Hastings and Waterloo. How 
the “poor foot,” the serried columns of pikes and musqueteers of 
the two armies remained locked in fierce and equal combat in the 
centre. How the squires’ sons who followed Rupert swept away 
the opposing cavalry of the Parliamentary left wing, partly because 
Ireton mismanaged their tactics. How the victors galloped on, far 
from the battle, to attack the Roundhead camp. How on the other 
wing Cromwell and his veterans drove Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s 
horse in rout. How Oliver did what Rupert had not attempted to 
do (and did it easily because of his superior numbers)—sent on one 
part of his cavalry to pursue the enemy and prevent them from 
rallying, while he halted the rest and faced them about to charge 
into the rear and flank of the Royalist foot, already so sternly engaged 
in their front. How Rupert, coming back from his gallop too late, 
saw the survivors of the Welsh infantry already herded as prisoners, 
and quitted the lost field with his own unconquered cavalry. How 
Charles, too, was persuaded not to engage the reserves. In short, 
the King’s horse escaped, though with heavy losses on one wing, 
but his foot were ali killed or taken, including all their officers, even 
more difficult to replace than the men. His guns, stores and 
ammunition were also lost. His cavalry were left, but his principal 
field army had ceased to exist. ; 

A battle won early in the campaigning season, like Naseby or 
Ramillies, was worth twice as much as an equal success obtained 
late in the autumn. It was possible to cash in on the victory. 
The North was already in Parliameat’s hands, since Marston Moor 
the yeay before. But the West was still strongly held for the King. 
It was reduced by the New Model Army, partly by the minor battles 
of Langport and Rowton Heath, but chiefly by a series of sieges 
of walled towns and fortified manor houses. The siege and storm 
of Bristol was a difficult operation on the grand scale. Bridgewater, 
Sherborne Castle, Dartmouth, Basing House and a dozen more 
were lesser sieges, famous in their day. In June, 1646, just a year 
after Naseby, Oxford surrendered to Fairfax and the war in England 
was at an end. 

In those strenuous twelve months of campaigning after Naseby 
the New Model was fashioned into a veteran army such as it had 
not been on that “glorious day in June,” 1645. A year later Parlia- 
ment had in its service the most formidable and probably the best 
army England had ever seen. But the Honourable Members, in their 
folly, proceeded to throw awav this splendid instrument by defraud- 
ing the soldiers both of their pay and of the religious liberty for 
which the best of them had fought. The result was anarchy—till 
Cromwell’s strong hand chained it into despotism. He used the 
instrument which Parliament had let fall from its hand, the army 
that had served its apprenticeship at Naseby, the army of Ireland, 
of Dunbar and of Worcester. 

What shall we say of these happenings? Are we to be glad or 
sorry that the Roundheads won Naseby? Opinions will always 
differ, but for my part I am glad that they won. My sympathies 
indeed are with Falkland, “ingeminating the word peace, peace,” 
because a compromise was desirable between the two sides if they 
could have made and kept it, which they could not. 

If Anglican and Puritan could have agreed to tolerate one another 
in 1645, instead of waiting till 1688, it would have been far better. 
But since that was impossible, and one side had to win, I am glad 
that it was the Parliament and not the King. I do not indeed think 
that complete Puritan supremacy would have been good for our 
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civilisation, but the event proved that Puritan rule could not be 
permanent, It was not in the nature of English Puritanism, however 
victorious in the field, to establish a single religious system that 
could have lasted as Presbyterianism lasted in Scotland. But if the 
Cavaliers had won the first Civil War, the Puritan elements in our 
national life would have been crushed out or driven to America, to 
our great spiritual impoverishment. It was impossible for any 
Clarendon Code to crush them out after the sects had taken root 
in English soil, protected for twenty years by the Roundhead armies. 
Puritanism survived in the end, as much as it was desirable that 
it should survive, because of Naseby. 

Stull more certainly do I believe that if Charles had won the Civil 
War he would have made an end of the novel attempt to govern 
England by Parliamert. He would have restored the Tudor 
absolutism in an age wien it was no longer necessary or desirable. 
The whole trend of Contineatal Europe in the seventeenth century 
was towards monarchical despotism. If Naseby had gone the other 
way, England would have continued along the general European 
path. The Long Parliament would have been remembered as a 
Fronde that failed. But thanks to the soldiers of Fairfax and Crom- 
well the royal power was so broken that in 1660 the restored House 
of Commons took its place on an equality with the restored Crown, 
and after 1588 had the upper hand. 

Pym, Cromwell and the Puritans may, if you like, be called 
formidable ruffians. ‘They were certainly a tough lot. It was just 
for want of such tough folk to strike in good time against the royal 
authority that France went down along the primrose path of 
despotism to her belated Revolution; and Germany, whose nine- 
teenth century Liberals were always too feeble to draw the sword, 
has now fallen to the very bottom of the authoritarian abyss. And 
so, after all, I like to think of Old Noll, “smiling out to God in 
praises in assurance of victory,” although it was not all to be as 
simple as he supposed. 


RESTOCKING EUROPE 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 


HE Third Reich has certainly achieved that desolation on its 
borders which, according to Caesar (“De bello Gallico,” iv. 3, 
2), the ancient Germans desired. Never before in human history have 
populations had to endure such misery as has befallen those of 
the occupied countries for more than four years. Official rations 
allowed to these unhappy people were utterly inadequate—often 
supplying only some one-half to two-thirds of standard needs—and 
even these were frequently not forthcoming. With Jews they were 
lower still. In April the Dutch at Amsterdam and Rotterdam were 
getting no more than 450 te 500 calories a day, which meant slow 
death. (In 1944 Americans were getting 3,367 and Britons 2,923 
calories a day.) To this must be added the wholesale destruction 
of the material means of recovery. The Germans took what they 
wanted by plunder, requisitioning or paying in victims’ own money. 
Agriculture was largely thrown out of gear ; time-honoured systems 
of farming and crop-rotation were thrown overboard, and transport 
was in a state of chaos. Livestock population was decimated. Above 
all, there were forced deportations of people numbering millions who 
are now eager to return to their homes. Such in brief were the 
blessings bestowed on the peoples of occupied countries by the 
Germans under the New Order while it lasted. 

In his report to President Truman, Judge Rosenman has made 
several important proposals for dealing with the critical condition 
of the liberated areas of North-West Europe. He stated categorically 
that nutrition level is dangerously low, coal production does not 
meet even essential needs, railroads, canals and highways are partly 
or wholly destroyed (and what remains was mainly devoted to military 
use), physical destruction has been greater than during the last war, 
and manufacture is paralysed by destruction or damage, lack of 
materials and inadequate plant maintenance. The needs of the 
liberated areas are grave not only from a humanitarian aspect, but 
because they inv~ve internal and international political considera- 
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tions. The future permanent peace of Europe rests largely on 
restoration of the economy of these countries, including a reasonable 
standard of living and employment. Judge Rosenman’s observations 
apply with equal force to other countries which endured enemy 
occupation until the first week of May. The rushing of food, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies to Holland marked a beginning of the great 
work of help and healing which will be necessary not only in the 
Netherlands, but in many other countries as well. Clearance of 
ports, restoration of transport facilities, rehabilitation of agriculture, 
restocking of depleted livestock, resettlement of displaced peoples and 
revival of industries are some of the urgent tasks facing the liberated 
countries. In all this they need the help of Britain, America and 
other United Nations who suffered less from the ravages of this 
total war. 

Before the war Europe was comfortably well placed for livestock. 
In the occupied countries there were all told 44 million cattle, 
34 million sheep, 10 million goats, 27 million pigs and 1o million 
tiorses—125 millions in the aggregate for a human population of 
137 millions. By the middle of 1942 loss of cattle alone was com- 
puted at over 11 millions and that of sheep another 11 millions ; pigs 
were down by 12 millions, horses fell by 3} millions and poultry 
were only one quarter of the normal. Fall in milk yield was 
estimated at 35 per cent., or nearly 3,500 million gallons. Against 
the background of world-wide food shortage it is obvious that food 
supplies could not be shipped to Europe indefinitely, and it will 
be found necessary to restart the agriculture of the Continent at 
the earliest possible moment to supplement, and later supplant, the 
efforts of relief orzanisations. 

The most serious food shortage in virtually all the occupied 
countries is in calories. It will therefore be necessary to sow crops 
yielding high calorie returns per acre, like cereals and potatoes. 
Pulses will be equally needed to make up deficiencies of protein, 
since meat is likely to be scarce for months to come. For this 
purpose provision of seed has to be made beforehand, inasmuch 
as seeds sent to any specific region, both as to crop and variety, 
should be suitable to the soils and the climate. The Agricultural 
Committee of the Inter-Allied Post-War Bureau under Sir John 
Russell recommended that the first harvest after liberation be re- 
quisitioned by the Government of each freed country and an equiva- 
lent amount of grain supplied for food. This step will at the same 
time greatly simplify transport problems. A list of minimum seed 
requirements was drawn up, assuming that requisitioning yields 90 
per cent. of the seed grain. The former totals nearly one million 
tons, and includes wheat and rye, pulse seed, potato seed, seed for 
fodder crops and vegetable seed. They have been specially selected 
from regions enjoying similar climatic conditions to those for which 
the seeds are intended. Sweden, Great Britain, North Africa, Eastern 
Canada, the United States and Argentina are some sources so 
chosen. 

Livestock regeneration will pose even more difficult problems. 
Restoration of the animal population is going to be a long and 
laborious process. Cattle are of special importance, since they supply 
three vital necessities—milk, meat and motive power. With them it 
is the best animals that have gone. Once fodder for the animals is 
assured, milk cattle claim the first attention, to make up the very 
great shortage of this ideal food. Germany will have to disgorge a 
certain number of pedigree and utility animals she lifted from the 
occupied countries. Canada and the United States could supply 
useful Friesians and Ayrshires, but movements of cattle within the 
Continent would be easier than imports, because of shipping difficul- 
ties. The modern method of artificial insemination enables good 
bulls to be employed economically in producing large numbers of 
good milk-yielding progeny from animals they have never seen. Such 
bulls are best kept at central stations and the semen distributed by 
motor-car or aeroplane over a large number of farms. It is reckoned 
that it will take nearly six years to restore the cattle population of 
Europe to its pre-war level. In the meantime, the Continent will 
require imports of dried milk and other dairy products. 

Sheep, too, are valuable, yielding meat, wool and milk. Under 
favourable conditions the sheep population could recover more 
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is feared that this process may take nine years. 
occupied territories pigs were the chief source of animal fat, and 
their heavy fall in numbers meant drastic curtailment of calorie 
supplies. Pigs, however, multiply rapidly ; a good sow can produce 
and rear ten to fifteen piglets a year ; they can be restored to pre-war 
numbers in two years. Poultry are even more prolific than pigs. 
But whereas cattle and shzep eat grass, straw and other coarse fodders 
not consumed by human beings, pigs as well as poultry take grain, 
potatoes, skim milk, fish and meat. They are thus most like humans 
in food needs. For this reason it will not be possible greatly to 
encourage poultry-keeping or pig-raising until the human food 
position becomes clearer. But the peasants need to be furnished 
with some pigs and poultry as soon as possible, to ensure speedy re- 
establishment of their holdings and utilisation of waste farm products. 
Reduction in occupied Europe’s horse population was particularly 
severe following heavy enemy requisitioning for the Wehrmacht. 
As a result farm work in the Low Countries and Denmark suffered. 
Se, too, did transport in Greece and Yugoslavia. With horses full 
restoration to pre-war peak may well take fifteen years. 

Also, in the initial phases, slaughter of animals will call for 
selection and control to save females suitable for mating and milking 
and some at least of working bullocks. Imports of fertilisers, feeding- 
stuffs and farm implements call for high priority. All these measures 
concern what may be termed the “first aid” stage. The revival 
of indigenous co-operative movements will greatly facilitate the 
accomplishment of these tasks. 


A NATION IN TRAINING 
By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


OR five years Britain has been not only a nation in action, but 

also a nation in training. More men and women have been 
on courses than at any time in history. The Services, particularly 
the Army, have been conducting vast schemes of adult education 
and technical training. Civil Defence has had its own schemes 
and temporary colleges. In addition, some 500,000 boys and girls 
in advance of their entrance into the Services have enrolled them- 
selves in pre-service training units. The story of the technical 
colleges “ going to war” has yet to be told ; thousands of men and 
women have been trained within industry or at Ministry of Labour 
centres. New careers for girls and women have been opened up, 
especially in the field of welfare and canteens, which have required 
new forms of training. Indeed, one of the most interesting by- 
products of the mobilisation scheme has been the light thrown on 
selection, training welfare, and education of young men and women. 
So far no one has attempted to evaluate this war experience, though 
a recent broadsheet* from P.E.P. is the first orderly presentation of 
some of the achievements. 

On the other hand, another process has been at work. Nearly 
every profession has submitted itself to a radical examination of its 
system of recruitment and training, while the premium system has 
received much public criticism. Some professions, notably teaching, 
medicine and dentistry, have been the subject of official reports. 
In each case the recommendations include longer periods of training 
and fresh demands on University accommodation. In other cases, 
such as engineering, architecture and the Church, valuable unofficial 
reports have been published. Again, there have been White Papers 
on the civil and foreign services, and many suggestions for improving 
recruitment to local government services. All this past experience 
in the fighting services, and these future proposals for civilian pro- 
fessions and services, add up to a formidable array of evidence. In 
view of the chronic shortage of trained personnel and five years’ 
diversion of the normal stream of secondary school output, the 
country is faced with a large practical problem of re-training in 
technical colleges and. universities, as well as of preserving and 
extending the humanities, whether in universities or in schemes 
of adult education. 

The weakest clauses in the recent Education Act relate in fact to 





* Education in the Services (P.E.P., 16 Queen Anne’s Gate). 
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technical and further education. In any case, the hands of Local 
Education Authorities are filled with more insistent priorities. It is 
true that the University Grants Committee has received welcome 
additional finance, but buildings and staff cannot be conjured up 
overnight. As for the longer and more comprehensive studies sug- 
gested in many reports, it would seem that, as in the case of teachers, 
shortened or accelerated courses must suffice—especially for the 
thousands of men and women between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-seven who are now serving in the Forces. 

There is, however, a fundamental problem of organisation which 
must be faced by the next Government. The war-time problem was 
simplicity itself compared to that of peace. The needs of war 
were sharply defined, numbers were assessed, the power of direction 
was present. Everyone was working directly or indirectly for the 
community, with one great national purpose. If the Army wanted 
a national scheme of adult education, or the country needed radio 
specialists, no financial difficulties were raised ; if an Air Training 
Corps was necessary, buildings and staff were improvised and a 
million pounds were voted ; if engineer cadets were required, nobody 
considered vulgar fractions, the full amount of scholarship money 
was forthcoming. 

Now suddenly we find that there is no central body to deal with 
adult education ; indeed, there is an acute conflict of opinion at this 
moment over the merits of Service experience and the more solid 
type of study provided by the Workers’ Education Association. Inci- 
dentally, this latter association, rightly believing in freedom, is 
appealing for £100,000 to improve its national and local organisa- 
tion. There is no central body to deal with technical and pro- 
fessional ‘training. Only last week some twenty leading industrialists 
interviewed Mr. Bevin and Mr. Butler in joint session to ensure 
that a technical inspector belonging to the Ministry of Education 
was retained by the Ministry of Labour for a new scheme known as 
Training Within Industry. Actually the scheme has much in com- 
mon with methods which have been used in the Services, but it has 
been nobody’s business to evaluate these methods. In the sphere of 
professional training the Ministry of Labour, the Universities, scores 
of professional bodies and the Service Departments are all involved. 
It is littke wonder that the pipe-line from the Services back to civil 
life is weak at some points and clogged at others. Admittedly, 
regional appointments offices and a central careers research bureau 
have been established as a result of Lord Hankey’s recommendations, 
but the problems in this sphere are special, sensitive and personal. 
Allocation of man-power as between the Services and civil life 
is one thing, and clearly a matter for the Ministry of Labour. But 
the recruitment, selection, training and education of thousands of 
young men and women, the assessment of their sensitive war-time 
experience, the proper presentation to them of the new needs 
and opportunities—this again is a task which demands the combined 
wisdom of a special body entrusted with this high responsibility. 

The conception of a nation in training has “been linked with a 
strong national purpose. Is there to be any comparable purpose 
during the decade of reconstruction? National needs still exist, 
priorities must remain, wastage of man and woman power must be 
avoided. And yet presumably freedom of choice in occupation 
is an essential freedom in the democratic state. There is, I believe, 
no dogmatic answer to this dilemma. At the same time, it would 
be a tragedy if, for want of an equally cogent purpose in peace, 
the whole apparatus of war-time experience and organisation were 
scrapped, if the by-products of mobilisation were abandoned with 
the passing of war. It must not be forgotten that thousands of 
men and women have been physically up-graded, and that a new 
sense of community has been created. Perhaps it is not out of 
place to raise this question when political passions are inclined to 
obscure it, and when the future of national service is still an open 
question, 

I suggest, therefore, that the time has come for the creation 
of a new national body, to take over the functions now distributed 
among a dozen committees dealing with technical, professional and 
higher education. The chairman should be appointed preferably 
by the Lord President of the Council in conjunction with the Ministers 
of Education and Labour. The new body should have the maximum 
autonomy and be representative of professional and voluntary, as 
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well as of official interests. Obviously University freedom must be 
safeguarded, but the problems involved go far beyond any existing 
machinery. A clear distinction must be drawn between advisory 
and executive functions. It is not proposed to change any executive 
organs which are at present in operation. The new body would 
feed existing departments and assoc.ations with information and 
counsel, help to meet many national needs by a wide extension of 
professional and technical training, continue the work of the careers- 
research bureau, advise the relevant Ministers on all questions of 
training and higher education for both home and overseas. It must 
of course be accorded a status and recognition worthy of its national 
importance. 


A SPANISH LIBERAL 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


N a recent article Mr. Ivor Thomas paid me the wholly undeserved 
compliment of asserting that in Spain there are no liberals but 
me. But even if the view that there are but few Spanish liberals 
were tenable—and it is not—we should have been at least two till 
the end of May. For few men ever lived who had a finer claim 
to the title than José Castillejo. A country cannot produce such a 
perfect type of liberalism if the spirit he incarnates does not respond 
to the soil and to the soul of the nation ; and, in fact, Castillejo, a 
convinced liberal, far from being anglicised by his strong pro-English 
feelings, his English home and his English studies, was as Spanish 
as any proverb of Sancho Panza. 

This reminiscence to the greatest of Spanish books is deliberate. 
Castillejo was born in La Mancha, and, though of middle-class stock, 
was the very image of a peasant of La Mancha. Had he chosen to 
ride a good, patient and stubborn Manchegan ass on one of the dusty 
roads that Don Quixote and Sancho used to frequent once, everyone 
would have taken him for a peasant coming from his vineyards ; no 
one would have guessed in him the greatest organiser of public 
education Spain ever had. Be it remembered that both Don Quixote 
and Sancho were Manchegan, and that both were liberal ; indeed 
so liberal that Don Quixote would not have galley-slaves sent to the 
galleys against their will, and Sancho would not fight unless pro- 
voked (when, by the way, he fought as well as any man). The rise 
of Castillejo in Spanish contemporary life is therefore no isolated 
freak of fate ; it is an event with deep roots-in the character of the 
country and in the history of the late nineteenth century. 

The trouble with liberalism in Spain is poles apart from that in 
Germany. While the German has no spontaneous sense of liberty, 
the Spaniard has too much. The German is a born Communist ; 
the Spaniard a born anarchist. Hence that continuous strain of the 
Spanish State to create authority from above strong enough to hold 
the dispersive trends of the national character—a strain which has 
made “ Spain” a byword for reaction and lack of liberty, while the 
real Spain indulged in riotous anarchy through the meshes of the 
authoritarian State. 

In the *8os an authoritarian Minister, Orovio, tried to force 
University professors to swear allegiance to the Crown, the Catholic 
religion and the dynasty. A number of professors resigned. Their 
leader, Don Francisco Giner, refused to compromise with the State, 
but with his friends founded the Institucién Libre de Ensenanza. 
(Happy days in which a Government was branded as tyrannical for 
exacting this or that oath, and yet allowed—indeed had no constitu- 
tional right to prevent—the foundation of a Free Teaching 
Institution). From this house of learning all that is best today in 
Spanish education was born. Among the men who carried on the 
work of the founder, two stand out prominently: Cossio, the re- 
discoverer of El Greco, and an apostle of the aesthetic influence on 
education ; and Castillejo, whom Spain lost in exile a few days ago. 

In a sense one could describe Castillejo as the anti-Philip II. His 
chief aim was to force the pace of the intellectual intercourse between 
Spain and the rest of Europe. For 25 years he worked in cautious 
silence and wise obscurity as Secretary of the Committee for the 
Development of Studies, sending promising Spaniards to foreign 
universities, bringing foreign professors to Spain, setting up centres 
of specialised learning in every science, or branch of culture, 
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subsidising laboratories, and creating model establishments of 
education which were admired and imitated in and out of Spain. 
But all this time he had to fence with the enemy—vested interests, 
reaction, obscurantism, officialdom. His weapons were invincible. 
He had the ruse of the peasant, the wit of the gifted intellect, the 
patience of the craftsman, the shrewdness of the political boss and 
the disinterestedness of the pure soul. When a hostile civil service 
denied him funds to sail to the United States for some educational 
work, he signed on as a deck hand on board a tramp, and had to be 
rescued from Ellis Island by President Murray Butler. When he 
was told there was no money for a scheme he had set his heart on 
achieving, he offered to give up his salary. He became famous as a 
true creator of institutions which actually worked, and disliked 
success ; he won prestige among the politicians, and feared its effects. 
One day an enterprising Cabinet Minister summoned him. “ You 
and I are going to perform great things. I am going to create ‘so 
many’ schools in our zone in Morocco.” “So many” was a high 
figure. Castillejo said: “I cannot.” “How is that?” “You see, 
sir,” put in Castillejo, “for you, a school is a building with a school- 
master inside. For me, it is a schoolmaster with a building round 
and above him. And I have not got the men.” 

He was, of course, a keen admirer of English institutions, and the 
author of the standard book on English education in the Spanish 
language. For him England was the model of «political wisdom 
for all liberal countries. Precisely because he was a liberal he was 
doomed to be exiled by the civil war, hounded out by both sides. 
It was no surprise to him so far as the Right was concerned. But he 
felt keenly the disappointment which the attitude of the Left caused 
him. In the whole life of this admirable spirit, no day can have been 
sadder than that in which a high school teacher, member of the 
Revolutionary Syndicate of Teachers, displaying a red scarf and 
armed with a rifle, came brusquely to inform him that the Syndicate 
was to take over all the work. “You cannot do that,” he argued. 
“You have not got the men, the physicists, the chemists...” But 
the red-scarved man did not care. He-had a rifle. 

And so Castillejo died in London. 


THE SALAMANDER 


I STARED into the fire; blue waves 
Of shuddering heat that rose and fell, 
And blazing ships and blinding caves, 
Canyons and streets and hills of hell; 
Then presently amidst it all 

I saw a living creature crawl. 


Forward it crept and pushed its snout 
Between the bars, and with sad eyes 
Into my quiet room looked out, 

As men look out upon the skies ; 

And from its scalding throat there came 
A faint voice hissing like a flame: 


“ This is the end, the stratosphere, 
The rim of the world where all life dies, 
The vertigo of space, the fear 
Of nothingness ; before me lies 
Blank silence, distances untold 
Of unimaginable cold. 


“ Faint lights that fitfully appear 
Far off in that immense abyss 
Are but reflections cast from here, 
There is no other fire but this, 
This speck of life, this fading spark 
Existed amid the boundless dark. 


“Blind Nature’s measureless rebuke 
To all we value, I received 
Long since (though wishes bait the hook 
With tales our ancestors believed) 
And now can face with fearless eye 
Negation’s final sovereignty.” 
C. S. Lewis. 
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MARGINAL 


COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE unhappy tangle which has developed out of recent incidents 
T in. Syria and the Lebanon furnishes an interesting example 
of how difficult it becomes for the ordinary processes of diplomacy 
to function efficiently once the guns begin to fire. In any inter- 
national negotiation it is vital that the two factors of patience and 
discretion should be present on both sides; but once passions become 
inflamed and lives endangered there is no time for patience and all 
discretion is thrown to the winds. There can be little doubt that in 
adopting drastic, and we may all hope decisive, measures His Majesty’s 
Government were acting upon sound principles of policy ; had they 
hesitated to take immediate steps, then what is essentially a purely 
local conflict might well have developed into a crisis of formidable 
magnitude. The action which they took was admittedly unconven- 
tional and ever violent; but in the existing condition of inflamed 
Arab nationalism it is certain that any further delay or any too 
scrupulous regard for international courtesies might have created a 
situation in which further and even more drastic action would have 
become inevitable. There can thus be few people in this country 
who will question the wisdom of the policy which has been adopted ; 
such criticism as will be voiced will centre rather upon the methods 
pursued. Would it, in other words, have been possible to reach a 
similar conclusion without exposing Franco-British relations to so 
sudden and severe a strain? The Prime Minister on Tuesday 
informed the House that we had “ recognised France’s special posi- 
tion in the Levant” although we could not undertake to enforce it. 
The French people, being logical, will now ask themselves whether 
this recognition was sincerely meant, seeing that we have not only 
prevented them from using force themselves, but have sent British 
troops into Syria, with the result that France’s “ special position ” is 
seriously compromised. 

* * * * 

The difficulty is that the Government cannot defend themselves 
against such an accusation without disclosing the nature of the 
communications which have passed between London and Paris 
during the preceding few weeks. Taken by itself the final intimation 
conveyed by the Prime Minister to General de Gaulle, and the 
circumstances in which it was made, may well seem to have been 
in disregard both of the natural susceptibilities of the French Pro- 
visional Government and of the ordinary courtesies maintained 
between sovereign States. Yet that final and drastic communication 
cannot be taken by itself; it represents the climax of a series of 
communications in which in all patience and privacy the grave 
apprehensions of His Majesty’s Government had been conveyed. It 
must be frankly admitted that such errors of diplomatic technique or 
procedure as have been committed were committed, not by our own 
Government, but by the Government presided over by General de 
Gaulle. It is rare that any military magnate is able to develop those 
qualities of tact, forbearance and statesmanship which have been 
30 abundantly displayed by General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal 
Alexander. These two men stand in a class which is apart and 
rare. Nor do the special training and mental atmosphere of the 
French Ecole de Guerre often fit a man for the miore elastic, and 
perhaps less methodical or précise, functions of a politician. When 
we add to this General de Gaulle’s temperamental intransigeance, 
his almost fanatical desire to maintain the prestige and position of 
his martyred country, it is perhaps not surprising that he should have 
concentrated all his immense energy and powers, not so much upon 
the slow task of rebuilding France’s health and strength from within, 
as upon safeguarding with passion and obstinacy the outward 
symbols of her magnitude and glory. And in so doing he has 
sacrificed something at least of the deep sympathy felt for France 
throughout the civilised world. 

* * * “ 

However generous may be one’s understanding of France’s present 
feelings of mortification, however friendly may be one’s constant 
endeavour to attribute to shell-shock such actions and pronounce- 
ments aS may appear to us to disclose a deliberate misunder- 
standing of present and future realities, it is difficult not to feel that 


her recent mood of sensitiveness interspersed with demonstratiens 
is not in the true interests or tradition of the French people. The 
crisis in the Levant might well have been avoided by a little less 
intransigeance and by a calmer realisation that our own advice and 
warnings were dictated by nothing more than a desire to avoid a 
serious outbreak and a truly friendly hope that France would not 
place herself in a position from which inevitably she would find it 
difficult to retreat without injury to her national and international 
pride. It is not only in the Levant that the French Provisional 
Government have acted without full regard to co-operation with the 
United Nations. The accounts which have been received of their 
occupation of important territory beyond the old Franco-Italian 
frontier may be exaggerated ; it is said that they have taken posses- 


«sion not only of areas in the Val d’Aosta, but that they have made 


further encroachments in the Valle Valdese towards Turin and along 
the coast in the direction of Savona. Such military advances could 
only be interpreted as an attempt to secure in advance areas the 
future disposal of which can only be decided at an eventual Peace 
Conference. And any unilateral action of such a nature must disturb 
the hopes of those who would wish to see France assuming in the 
councils of the Great Powers a position of responsibility and loyal 
collaboration. 
7 * * 

In making these reservations, in suggesting such criticisms, it is 
essential none the less to remember that there is much to be said 
upon the other side. However much we may regret General de 
Gaulle’s inconvenient obstinacy we should always remember that 
he remains for ever the man of June 18th, 1940, who believed in our 
victory when others despaired ; we must always remember that it 
was his very obstinacy which created almost from nothing a move- 
ment of resistance which awoke in the French people those qualities 
of heroism and endurance which in the end helped to liberate their 
country and to save their soul; and we must always remember, 
when we regret that he is not perhaps very good at politics, that he 
is totally immune from those weaknesses and vices which in the last 
fifty years have rendered so many French politicians unworthy of the 
people whom they represent. We should realise also that the French 
connection with the Levant is centuries older, and more deeply 
romantic, than any relations we ourselves may have establshed with 
Egypt or Iraq. To the French the position of France in Syria and the 
Lebanon is not baSed upon any imperialist ambitions ; it is based 
upon a tradition which goes back to the Crusades. The ordinary 
Frenchman is convinced, quite wrongly, that it is one of the major 
aims of British policy to substitute our own power and influence for 
theirs ; and nothing will convince him that the old tradition of amity 
between France and Syria and the Lebanon would never have been 
disturbed but for the fact that in these areas we sought, by all manner 
of encouragement and intrigue, to use Arab nationalism for our own 
purposes. They do not see why, when we take it for granted that 
we should “re-establish order” in Palestine, or send Kingcol to 
occupy Baghdad, it is so very disgraceful for them to adopt an 
identical policy towards the Levant Republics. Their suspicions are, 
I know, unfounded ; but the misunderstandings which have arisen 
between British and French officials on the spot were not always the 
fault of the latter ; and in any case we who dwell in so large a house 
of glass ought to be careful not to throw too many stones. 

* * * * 


It is to be hoped that the conversations taking place between Sir 
Bernard Paget, General Humbolt and General Beynet will lead to 
a cessation of violence and that discussions can thereafter be 
held in an atmosphere of calm. The actions taken, as the Soviet 
Government (with commendable sensitiveness) point out, do not 
“correspond with the spirit of the decisions taken at Dumbarton 
Oaks.” Unfortunately a great many actions now being taken all 
over Europe are inconsistent with the spirit of those admirable 
decisions. Circumstances have forced us into a position which is 
essentially a mediatory position ; let us exercise that function with 
patience and loyalty, with modesty and tact. 
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THE CINEMA 


“ Children’s Charter.” For M.o.I. Non-Theatrical ‘Distribution. —— 
“Profile of Britain.” At the Empire.——‘“ The Enchanted 
Cottage.” At the Odeon.——*t The Childhood of Maxim Gorki” 
and ** My Universities.”” At the Tatler. 


Children’s Charter is neither brilliant nor spectacular, but neatly 
compresses into its short length a cogent account of the aims of 
the new Education Act. By scenes ranging from a village college 
in Cambridgeshire to a day continuation school in Rugby, the film 
seeks to cover the ground of new educational endeavour and the 
selection of episodes for each of the four educational institutions 
represented well conveys the warm and lively flavour of modern 
educational method. The teachers whom we see and hear in action 
are by no means the grim pedagogues of tradition. Some may feel 
that this M.o.I. film implies a perfection in the new Act beyond what 
could be ensured by this or any legislation, but such a short 
account must necessarily be concerned with broad impressions and 
these, though on the whole laudatory, are not partisan in their 
enthusiasm. 

Children’s Charter is much more sober and balanced in its ap- 
praisal of British achievement than the March of Time’s Profile of 
Britain—also an attempt at the screen representation of an official 
document. The American film seeks to illustrate the British Govern- 
ment White Paper on war effort statistics, setting scenes of agricul- 
tural and munitions production side by side with the obstacles 
represented by the material and human destruction of the blitz 
periods. Occasionally British citizens appear before the camera to 
express the mood and will of the common people, but these episodes 
intrude awkwardly into the commentary and the characters concerned 
carry a distinct flavour of caricature. (How much more smoothly 
dialogue and commentary are combined in Children’s Charter.) In 
its adulation of an almost animal-like British obstinacy, Profile of 
Britain seems to me to miscalculate. I doubt whether British 
audiences are much interested in being praised in these particular 
transpontine terms and one’s vague suspicion of the whole produc- 
tion is considerably increased by the knowledge that the version dis- 
tributed in the United States follows a different and less eulogistic 
propaganda line. 

The Enchanted Cottage is from Pinero’s play, and there can be 
no question of its moving quality. Robert Young and Dorothy 
Maguire as the unlovely couple who find physical comeliness by a 
miracle and come to learn that it is in the eye of the beholder that 
true beauty abides, give sincere and sensitive performances. Attrac- 
tion for me lay also in the rare attempt Hollywood was making to 
offset its own traditional equating of virtue with glamour. It is a 
pity that the need during part of the plot to show the scarred airman 
and the dowdy servant-girl as two handsome, elegant young people 
rather spoils the moral. 

At the Tatler, the first and third parts of the Maxim Gorki bio- 
graphic trilogy may now be seen in the same programme. These two 
Soviet films represent the peak of recent Russian achievement and a 
standard of screen biography which no other film-making country 
has equalled. Screen biographies from British and American studios 
have normally required that the famous figure under examination 
should first be endowed with all the attributes of screen stardom 
and then surrounded with one of the traditional studio atmospheres, 
but The Childhood of Maxim Gorki and My Universities are con- 
cerned with Gorki’s own estimate of himself and his times. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 
ART 


John Craxton at the St. George’s Gallery. 


A manner, that is to say a quickly recognisable formula, has 
become in recent years the hallmark of worth in contemporary art, 
with regrettable results. It is not enough to have a personal hand- 
writing on painting, you must also have a great deal to express with 
it. For this reason alone I think John Craxton was ill advised to 
have a second one man show quite so soon after his début at the 
Leicester Galleries last year. It is tempting to have exhibitions, par- 
ticularly if one’s work does not hang sympathetically in mixed 
shows, but it is a mistake to pad out a show with very minor works 
even if one is as famous as Picasso or Derain. A number of the 
exhibits at the St. George’s Gallery, notably nos. 1, 2, 11 and 19, are 
too slight to be worthy of showing at all. In that they cleverly com- 
bine the styles of Graham Sutherland and Picasso into a fairly original 
method, these minor works indicate that Craxton is gifted, but in 
that they lack a direct visual reaction to nature they are empty. I 
surmise that Craxton’s method of drawing from nature is, all too 
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often, to select those objects which resemble the forms painted by 
his favourite masters, rather than submit himself to the long process 
of digesting the structure of form until it produces its own reaction. 
This is a very tempting thing to do, but it doesn’t get you anywhere 
in the long run. On the other hand, where Craxton has set aside the 
obvious mannerisms, as in the excelent “ Selfportrait ” and in “ Hare 
and Apple” he has, with less apparent effor:, produced strong, and 
far more individual work. Again, when he has been influenced by 
Sutherland without attempting to be original as well, he has done 
well with the sensitive and accomplished “St. David’s Head.” 

I can’t think why he strives so hard to be “ inventive.” “ Inven- 
tion,” like “originality,” is a catchpenny cliché. The only valuable 
originality is unselfconscious and derives from looking at the object 
for long enough and with sufficient intensity, whilst form is suffi- 
ciently varied in nature to supply all the artists the world will ever 
know, without recourse to “invention.” Personal vision, yes, inven- 
tion, no. 

The quality of draughtsmanship and colour in this show, par- 
ticularly the former, is an advance on Craxton’s first exhibition. 
Drawing in chalk on dark paper seems to suit him particularly well, 
as in “ Estuary of old Boats.” If he would be in less of a hurry, and 
considered his reputation less, immediately he would have nothing 
to worry about. He has plenty of talent. MICHAEL AyYRTON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE latest batch of Decca records raises most pleasant antici- 
pations which are not altogether fulfilled, since the quality of the 
recordings does not quite come up to the standard of the music 
performed. The “Barber of Seville” overture, for example, re- 
quires finer orchestral playing than it gets from the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Karl Rankl (K1125). There is a lack of 
unanimity in the strings and the dynamic contrasts are imperfectly 
realised, while there is a general lack of that perfection of detail 
which this music demands. Similarly, Mozart’s very beautiful 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat, played by Kathleen Long with the 
National Symphony Orchestra under Boyd Neel (K1121-1123) 
suffers from a general slackness of rhythm which makes it sound 
almost incoherent at times, especially in the lovely Andante. This 
is a great pity, as one cannot commend too highly the enlightened 
policy of Decca in recording many sadly neglected masterpieces. 
The fact is, however, that the playing of many of our orchestras 
has deteriorated during the war, for understandable reasons, yet it 
is most important that there should be a serious effort on all sides 
now to improve it. Dvorak’s two Slavonic Dances, No. 1 in C and 
No. 2 in E minor, played by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Victor Olof (K1124), are more satisfactory. The E minor is 
an especially delightful composition. Two excerpts from Prokoviev’s 
music to the film “Alexander Nevsky.” recorded by the U.S.S.R. 
Choir and Orchestra, conducted by Orlov (M579), will probably 
interest admirers of the film, but the music is the exception to the 
general principle that film-music has rarely any intrinsic musical 
value to make it worth hearing for its own sake. 
W. j. T. 


THE ONSET 


‘THE sun has set ; the curtain stirs ; 
The first outriders of the night 
Have marked your window as they ‘pass, 
And in the little room you wait 
The onset of the universe. 


Alone you watch the stars come out 
Like touchstones of the Ultimate 
In an infinity of doubt— 
And still the mind insatiate 
Seeks for a4 measure more remote. 


The soul within you feigns asleep 
But murmurs like a midland shell 

Sea-haunted by the primal deep ; 
The body hears the passing-bell 

Bury the day it craves to keep 3 


Listen, the drums of midnight beat, 
The dawn is here, the banners wave, 
And you shall not admit defeat 
When others raise upon your grave 
The white flag of a winding-sheet. 
Patric DICKINSON. 
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LETTERS TO 


BRITAIN AND BUCHENWALD 

Sir.—I have regs Dr. David Thomson’s letter, and I would be grateful 
if you would allow me to comment on it. Where Dr. Thomson deals 
vith questions of British policy I have neither the right nor the quali- 
fication to argue with him. I am a Jewish refugee from Germany, and 
I enjoy the hospitality of this country. This prevents me from criticising 
the attitude any British government has taken towards the growing power 
of Fascism and Nazism during those fateful years between 1933 and 
1939. Nor do I intend to contradict Dr. Thomson’s views on the different 
treatment of Jews in Britain, France and Italy, and of Jews in Germany. 
I doubt, of course, if anti-semitism is less popular in any of these coun- 
tries than it was in Germany before Hitler came into power, and no 
one can foretell what would happen if the entire machinery of modern 
propaganda should be directed against Jews anywhere in Europe. The 
reason why I write this letter is that Mr. Gollancz’s pamphlet on “ What 
Buchenwald Really Means” has deeply impressed me in its sincerity, 
and because Dr. Thomson seems to find political propaganda just where 
Mr. Gollancz is at his sincerest. 

I have every reason to hate Nazism and the Nazis. I had to spend 
November and December, 1938, in Dachau, and I had to suffer every 
kind of physical and mental degradation. I then had to leave my wife, 
my mother, my home and everything I possessed. So I do not think 
I can be suspected of being in favour of anything near to Nazism. I 
know that unless justice is done and the Nazi creed eradicated and 
outlawed there will be no hope of recovery for Germany and the world. 
But I am just as convinced that no efficient justice can be done unless a 
strict line is drawn between the real criminals and those Germans who 
either have openly opposed Hitler’s regime and have suffered for doing 
sO in concentration camps and exile, or, not being strong enough to show 
their hands, have sutfered, conscious of their weakness, almost as much 
as we have. I am most thankful to Mr. Gollancz for having expressed 
this rather unpopular view, and I cannot, as Dr. Thomson does, see any 
sentimentalism in it. 

It seems to me an act of elementary decency that we who have 
experienced what it means to face arrest without trial, disappearance 
without return, death without trace, should confess that it required super- 
human heroism to withstand. If our own tragedy should have taught 
us anything more than self-pity it should be to understand the tragedy 
of a great people, infected with the most dangerous, the most deadly, 
germ of hatred, driven by a clique of criminals from one act of madness 
10 another, and driving blindly through all the horrors of war, torture 
and concentration camps, of gassing, hanging and burning to their 
ultimate self-destruction. Each of us who has escaped this hell has seen 
dozens of cases of friendship and sympathy. I shall never forget my 
friends who taught their little girl to include me in her evening prayers 
while 1 was in Dachau, nor the old retired general who postponed his 
Christmas visit to his daughter because he did not want my wife to be 
alone during my internment, nor my old teacher who from his retire- 


ment wrote to me spontaneously, and asked me to open my heart to’ 


him, and who never betrayed my confidence. Nor shall I evei forget 
the many anonymous telephone calls, voices known and unknown, who 
wanted to comfort me, nor the glorious crowd of political prisoners who, 
although themselves without hope of release, helped us, and cheered us 
up, and faced punishment for our sake. If the idea of a world community 
js to be more than a dream or a lie it will be necessary to look at the 
debris of that nation without sentimentalism but also without senseless 
bias.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED MEYER. 
Haulfryn, Victoria Road, Caernarvon. 


Sir,—Mr. Gollancz has reacted exactly as I thought he would. On the 
one hand, he resorts to the hackneyed tactics of such writers of the Left 
and hurls the epithet “Nazi” (it used to be “fastist” until that wore 
100 thin) at people with whom he happens to disagree. As Hitler used 
the words “Jew” and “Communist” in the same way, such tactics are 
dangerously double-edged and had better be abandoned. - In answer to 
the one point he makes, suffice to sav that I used the phrase “ German 
citizens ” in exactly the same sort of way as he uses the phrase “ the 
ordinary Englishman” orf page 11 of his pamphlet: and my point was 
that there is no counterpart in German history to the way in which “ the 
ordinary Frenchman” supported Dreyfus. 

On the other hand, he studiously evades the purport of my letter, which 
was criticism of his main thesis that “ the ordinary Englishman ” is some- 
how more responsible for the atrocities of Buchenwald, etc., than “ the 
This still seems to me utter nonsense ; and what I 


ordinary German.” 
is not so much Buchenwald as Britain. The 


am most concerned with 
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tendency to charge the long-suffering British public wit! 
for everything that goes wrong anywhere has been indulged too often 
and too long by the immoderate Left. The more British opinion accepts 
such an idea now, the more it will be confused later, when the nationalist 
agitators of a would-be resurgent Germany seize upon it to cadge sym- 
pathy and fuddle consciences. 

This curious notion is a kind of inverted imperialism—implying that 
this country is so supremely important that it must bear the responsibility 
even for the wrongdoing of others; though it leads not to the con- 
ventionally imperialist slogan “ My country right or wrong” but to the 
cry “My country always wrong.” Or perhaps more accurately “ Your 
country always wrong,” since writers who bring the charge usually hector 
the reader as an “ordinary citizen” who, if only he would agree with 
the writer, might occasionally do something right. If these bad habits 
only discredited the writers, I should not worry ; but they discredit the 
whole of the Left, with which I have much sympathy, and provoke 
naturally violent reaction from the immoderate Right, with the result 
of dividing public opinion about foreign policy over unreal issues. This 
was, and remains, my chief concern, about which Mr. Gollancz has care- 
fully said nothing.—Yours faithfully, Davin THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


“ 


responsibility ” 


S1rR,—Mr. Tresidder assumes (a) that my attitude to cruelty varies accord- 
ing to the politics of the perpetrators and victims, and (6) that I believe 
in some such wicked nonsense as that we ought to have gone to war with 
Germany on the issue of the concentration camps. In both respects he 
is wholly in error. 

I must not take up your space to deal with the dilemma which worries 
Mr. Tresidder: I must refer him to the “ Epilogue on Political Morality ” 
in my The Betrayai of the Left (published in 1941), in which the matter 
is discussed with special reference to the Soviet Union. 

Incidentally, I was taught at Oxford that thé tm quuque must be 
considered the stupidest of all logical fallacies. Is this no longer the 
case?—Yours, &c., VicToR GOLLANCZ. 


ONE GERMAN 


S1R,—He came with his parents to this country, by birth a German and 
a Jew, undismayed by what may be a double disadvantage in the judgement 
of the superficial. He was a very active member of an ancient school] in 
Canterbury, becoming a school prefect and captain of games. At the 
age of seventeen he was interned, and sent to a camp in Canada, where I 
had the happiness to meet him. The one ambition that consumed him 
was to join the British Army at the earliest moment. It was impossible 
without his parents’ consent. But among the thousands in these camps, 
he was so exceptional in his promise and personality that I wrote that 
night to his father in Streatham and secured his consent. 

Eric was not content to serve for long with the Pioneer Corps and 
enlisted in the Commandos. He became a Training Sergeant-Major in 
that unit, crossed on D-day, was wounded in several places, and made 
himself a nuisance in the Surrey hospital until they allowed him to return 
to duty. Just before he returned to the front, he spent several evenings 
with me, and on the last of these agreed that after the war the best 
service he could render was to go back to Germany as a headmaster in 2 
school, where he might teach young Germany something better than 
they had learned in their Nazi training. In such a task he would have 
been unique, and in this way his loss is irreparable. 

He returned to the bitter fighting in Holland and Germany, and was 
awarded an immediate commission in the field, but was killed before 
it came. This is what his Commanding Officer wrote of him:— 

“The last time I saw him was here in Eastbourne when he came 
back to get his ‘immediate commission "—as you may know he got 
the commission, but I don’t know if he ever knew that he had. It 
was typical of him—and I think one of the many reasons why the 
men liked him so very much—that he’d always refused a commission 
unless he could get an ‘immediate’ one. I knew I'd talked about it 
with him several times (I remember particularly talking about that 
and other things once when we were rock-climbing in North Wales)— 
and his point of view was always the same: he wasn’t prepared to 
leave the troop and any danger it might incur in order to spend 
months at an OCTU. There was no sort of arrogance about it; 
on the contrary I think it was the extraordinary integrity and forth- 
rightness of his attitude which won me—and all the rest of us.” 

The most natural and sincere of men, he won the hearts of all by the 
two great gifts of courage and honesty. We shall not see again a happier 
combination of all that is best in England and Germany, and of all that 
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js bravest in Jew and Christian. He would be the most surprised person 
in the world to know what all who knew him thought of him, and how 
they will miss him ALEXANDER PATERSON. 


WATER AND THE PUBLIC 


S1r,—You have always shown yourself very vigilant about what concerns 
public access to the countryside. I feel, therefore, that you may be inter- 
ested in what took place on the passage of the Water Bill through the 
House of Lords. This Bill gives the Minister power to abrogate by Order 
those “ Birmingham clauses” which secure public access to water catch- 
ment areas for air, exercise and recreation. These areas total some 200 
square miles, a not inconsiderable area in a country in which the public 
has access to only about one-tenth of our moors and hills. The Minister 
did not seek these powers in the original Bill but introduced them on 
the Committee stage, when their purport does not seem to have been 
clearly recognised. Ata later stage he gave an “ assurance” that he wiil 
not abuse his powers. 

I moved an amendment to the Bill which would have had the effect 
of preserving the protection to public rights given by the “ Birmingham 
clauses” while conceding to the Minister all, and even more than, he 
originally asked for. This was rejected, the Government spokesman 
advancing no substantial argument other than that the Minister’s 
“assurance ” was sufficient. The position is, therefore, that once again 
public right of access to open spaces has been encroached upon and 
Parliament has allowed rights which it once conferred upon the public 
to be taken away on the strength of a verbal assurance which cannot be 
binding upon the Minister’s successor. What matters is what is in the 
Bill, and the Bill gives the Minister power by Order to abrogate public 
rights. The onus of resisting such an Order rests not with Parliament 
but on the chance that voluntary societies may undertake the duty. 


What I find interesting, and regrettable, is that not one speaker sup- 
ported my efforts. Nor, with the exception of the Friends of the Lake 
District, could I find any signs of activities by societies which one would 
have imagined would be interested. The Labour and Liberal benches 
seemed disinclined to press the matter to a division and the news- 
papers this morning are too busy announcing “Gestapo in Britain ‘f 
Socialists win” even to refer to the matter. In this way the slow 
infiltration of public rights proceeds. The Requisitioned Land Bill is 
another step in the process. I said long ago in the House of Commons 
that I thought the battle over such matters to be a lost battle. There 
is money to be made out of utilisation of our open spaces for commercial 
purposes, and no money to be made out of their preservation or out of 
right of public access to them. In this country money always seems to 
win.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, WINSTER. 

House of Lords, Westminster, S.W.1. 


LUTHER AND HITLER 


Sir—I found it difficult to understand the tone of Dr. Micklem’s letter. 
He calls me in turn—apart from comparing me to Goebbels and Rosen- 
berg—“ stupid,” “scandalous,” “ unbalanced,” “inaccurate.” And _ yet, 
in the last paragraph of his letter he confesses that he had not read my 
book and that he judges me merely on the strength of ane single second- 
hand quotation. I shall try to keep the argument more calm, more 
dignified, more scholarly. Dr. Micklem calls me first a Nazi because I 
couple the name of Luther and Hitler. As an Oxford Professor of 
Theology, he ought really to know that the intimate connection between 
Luther and Hitler has been proved by a great many Anglican Churchmen 
and scholars. It was none less than the late Dr. William Temple who 
said at the Malvern Conference “It is easy to see how Luther prepared 
the way for Hitler! ” (page 13 of the Report) and the great Archbishop 
often elaborated this theme. To dismiss it as “ Goebbels’ and Rosen- 
berg’s propaganda ” without any attempt to refute the mass of evidence 
others and myself have collected, is cheap and unconvincing. 

Secondly, Dr. Micklem is enraged by the fact that I maintain that no 
section of the German Confessional Church ever opposed Hitler. But 
he admits his inability to deny my accusations. “Unfortunately, no 
denial can be fully satisfactory,” he laments. I should like to point out to 
Dr. Micklem that the handful of refugee-pastors in this country—who 
propagate the myth of a Church-opposition inside Germany—proves 
unfortunately nothing. Most of them are not “Confessional” refugees, 
but they had to leave Germany since they themselves or their wives were 
“non-Aryan.” 

Lastly, Dr. Micklem states “ We know that Mr. Wiener’s account of 
Niemoeller’s quarrel with Hitler is false.” I assume that “we” is Dr. 
Micklem, and how he knows it is just a litthe mysterious, since he says 
he has not read my book, and the Dean of St. Paul’s hardly mentions 
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it in his fair and generous review of my book. Nevertheless, I am fully 
prepared to take up the challenge and invite Dr. Micklem to give me a 
plain answer to the following four questions. 


(1) Is it false when I quote “ Niemoelier welcomed January 30th, 1933, 
from the bottom of his heart as the fulfilment of cherished hopes ” 
(Niemoeller and His Creed, page 37)? 

(2) Immediately following January 30th, 1933, Hitler started his con- 
centration-camp horrors. Is it false when I state that Niemoeller thanked 
Hitler from the pulpit for the persecutions and that he preached “We 
again feel ourselves created beings. Profession and social standing, 
race and nationality are again today being regarded by us as important 
facts.” (First Commandment, page 58)? And that he later still grate- 
fully acknowledged “the divine call in the (Hitler’s) spiritual revolution 
which is beginning to take place throughout the whole of our nation” 
(ibid. page §9). 

3) Is it false when I quote that Niemoeller himself told Hitler: “We 
are not driven by care for our Church, but much more by care for the 
Third Reich! ” (Niemoeller and His Creed, page 55)? 

(4) Is it false to state that in September, 1939, Niemoeller offered his 
services as a naval officer to Hitler? (cf. Karl Barth in The Christian 
Century, March 6, 1940)? 

I hope I have succeeded in replying to Dr. Micklem’s grave charges 
by facts, and in a cool and sober way. The subject is too serious, too 
important to be treated otherwise.—Yours faithfully, PETER WIENER. 

Stowe School, Buckingham. 


S1r,—In the discussion on the debt of Hitler to Luther the emphasis has 
turned on the deportment of the Lutheran Churches in Germany since 
the Nazi revolution. It is admitted that the feeling of the Churches as a 
whole was for long a fair reflex of the feeling of the German people as 
a whole. The critical question is the conduct of the Confessional move- 
ment, the outward collapse of which is a matter of history. 

In this connection there is something that those who would think well 
of the Confessional leaders are most anxious to read, which the Dean of 
Chichester and Principal Micklem have failed to give them. What they 
want is a few quotations of clear statements by Confessional leaders, made 
early in the Nazi régime, protesting against specific acts of cruelty, 
injustice, Or persecution directed against persons not of their communion, 
If those are given no more need be said.—Yours, &c., 

Athenaeum. CHARLES SINGER. 


THE UNITED NATIONS SECRETARIAT 


Sir,—Official documents of the San Francisco Conference show that the 
Four Convening Powers now propose that the Secretary General and 
four Deputy Secretary Generals of the new Organisation are to be 
appointed by the Assembly on recommendation of the Council ; and that 
their appointments are to be for three years, the Secretary General being 
capable of re-appointment. (Italics show additions to Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals.) 

These proposals mean that the new Secretariat will be simply a diplo- 
matic organisation, as opposed to an international Civil Service. It 1s 
impossible to suppose that high officials appointed separately for so brief a 
time can be independent of their Governments, or work together as a 
team inspired by loyalty to the Onganigagee. It is impossible to suppose 
that men and women of ability and pu®Bfic spirit will be prepared to serve 
as permanent officials under chiefs who are continually changing, and 
with no prospect of rising to the highest posts unless they are prepared 
to retire in three years. Even if those consequences do not appear in 
the first years they will appear very soon. 

It is not for me to assess the value of the work done by the League 
Secretariat. But I can say with complete certainty that the new Secre- 
tariat cannot possibly, under these conditions, remotely approach the 
standard of loyalty and efficiency from the international point of view 
which its predecessor actually reached, let alone that which it aspired to. 
Since many of those in San Francisco know this very well, one can only 
conclude that it is deliberately intended that there shall not be a 
strong and independent Secretariat. Otherwise, why include in the 
Charter (whose amendment will be very difficult) detailed provisions 
which obviously ought to be left to the free decision of the future 
Assembly? 

To me this is one more miserably discouraging sign of the half- 
heartedness with which most Governments, including our own, are 
approaching their great creative task. My consolation for the Charter’s 
many imperfections has been that I know how such an Organisation is 
capable of organic growth, once it has begun to work. Such growth is 
natural: but it is also preventable. Some official powers always disliked 
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and feared it; and these constrictions of the future Secretariat suggest 
that that spirit is still prevailing.—Yours faithfully, FRANK WALTERS. 
15 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


A DAY’S TALE OF BRICKS 


Sir,—Presumably, Janus is an honourable man—otherwise he 
not be employed by your esteemed publication—so I must take him to 
task for a sin of omission when he writes—apropos bricklaying—about 
“restrictive practices that need attention.” The omission to which I 
refer is a quotation from any document or publication of the building 
trade union which supports his contention. Janus cannot supply the 
omission for the simple reason that it does not exist. The rules of the 
building trade unions contain no provision relating to output. He was, 
of course, uttering a malicious canard which has been repeatedly denied, 
and therefore deserves the stricture he levelled at Clement Attlee: “ If 
Janus has his copy drafted for him he is indifferently well served. 
If he drafts them himself. . .” In the interest of charity it would be as 
well to assume that Janus is out of his depth—as a bricklayer might 
be who attempted to value the worth of a journalist. 

Writing on behalf of a group of Manchester building workers,—I 
remain, Yours faithfully, JOSEPH ROCHE. 

10 Caldecott Road, Manchester, 9. 

{Janus writes: I did not speak of “the rules of the building trade 
unions,” I spoke of restrictive practices. It is notorious that the average 
number of bricks laid per day or per hour is substantially less than a 
normally competent man, working hard without being overdriven, could 
lay if he chose.] 


WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT 


Sir,—In the artless little paper on “ Women and Parliament” published 
in your last issue Miss J. F. S. Ross writes: “On the present register 
women outnumber men by roughly nine to eight ... yet at the last 
General Election only nine women were successful in a house numbering 
615. . . Nearly half of the men candidates got in, less than one in seven 
of the women did. Do women prefer to be represented by men? It looks 
very much like it.” 

The explanation obviously lies in very great part in the different 
character of the constituencies which the Party machines allot men and 
A safe seat is at one end of the spectrum ; the kind 
I mention 


would 


women candidates. 
of seat most women candidates are offered is at the other. 
this without complaint, because it is the business of Party machines to 
win seats for their parties not to promote the ends of feminism, and it is 
therefore their business to avoid challenging any prejudice on the part of 
the electorate. But this should not be used as a reason for unfounded 


assumptions as to where that prejudice lies.—Yours, etc., 
ReBecca WEST. 


VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—I am gravely concerned to learn that the Nazi idea of justice still 
prevails in Berlin and that the Nazi method of administering it is still to 
be used—and this under the rule of the Allies. The Mayor of Berlin 
announces that for every attempt on the life of a Russian soldier fifty 
former members of the Nazi party will be executed. The killing of 
hostages in German occupied territory shocked the conscience of the 
whole world. Why should the Ajjes sink to the level of the Nazis? 
Protect the Russian soldiers by all means but not by killing innocent 
people. Surely this is diametrically opposed to the Allies’ conception 
of justice. Why not give every suspected person a fair trial, and, having 
discovered the criminal, administer punishment in accordance with a 
just law? Through such a method right would prevail, and, as a con- 
sequence the Allies would gain-the confidence and respect of the German 
people. The responsibility rests, not with the Mayor of Berlin, but 
with the Allies, which, of course, includes Britain.—Yours truly, 
Westfield House, Bradley, Keighley. G. S. GREEN. 


WAS WEIMAR BOMBED ? 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to the letter “ Truth in War Time’ 
in a tecent issue of your paper. The one or two houses which I saw 
damaged in Weimar I understood to have been damaged by shell fire. 
Certainly the damage was of a negligible kind of bombing (if it was 
bombing) done by the R.A.F. Personally (having been in London through- 
out all the blitzes perhaps my views are extreme) I should not regard 
one or two stray bombs falling on a city as being “ bombed ” in the sense 
that anyone who has endured it here would understand it, and the 
bombing we have had here is slight compared to the bombing Germany 


has had where the R.A.F. has really set out to bomb ¢ town!—Yours 
Mavis Tarte. 


’ 


truly, 
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‘COUNTRY LIFE 


OnE of the most immediate and surprising results of the cessation of 
the death-dealing and destruction in Europe is the release it has brought 
to our faculty of attention toward our own private affairs, and not least 
to the world of nature around us. For during the days of the war—I 
speak for myself and many with whom I have compared notes—there 
seemed to be a barrier between me and the little happenings in field and 
furrow, wood and river. I had even reached the neurotic condition of 
never being able to feel that I was out of doors and breathing the open 
air. No landscape was wide enough, no sky effect grand enough, to stir 
me to those responses of reverence which formerly sustained my spirit 
and taught me to build up my treasury of values in the beauty and wonder 
of nature. “ Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, with rocks and stones 
and trees,” I was reduced to their state of non-consciousness, and had 
lost my human privilege of appreciation and ecstasy. The malaise, I am 
sure, has been common to us all, and it is therefore worth recording, 
Notable, too, is this fact today that with the cause the symptom has 
vanished. I recall that first night of peace, the Monday, not the official 
Tuesday. I walked down the lane at dusk, attended as usual by a corgi and 
a white cat with a black tail, to experience one of those moments of revela- 
tion and sense of relationship which are indescribable, except by a few 
writers of genius, such as W. H. Hudson, or Thoreau. But there I was, 
back to a sort of renewed innocence, at one with tree and night air, and the 
crazy bats in their flight, and the homesick perfume of honeysuckle, 
The suddenness of this return to emotional health filled me with humility 
and thanksgiving. Am I alone in that experience? 


Some Late Comers 

Driving across Romney Marsh a fortnight ago I was astonished to 
see a great flight of birds making inland up the estuary of the Rother, [ 
stood at the prow of the boat-shaped Isle of Oxney, just above Stone- 
cum-Ebony. It is an isolated place, with 4 view from its cliff-height 
that encircles the whole of the Marsh, from the inland Rye promontory 
westward, to the distant ridge of the Folkestone Downs in the east. 
Directly below me ran the old Military Canal, and I was trying to follow, 
through binoculars, its course toward Hythe, when I saw this flight of 
birds coming in from the sea. 

They were belated swallows migrating. Why, in this precocious year, 
were these little diplomats in their morning coats so laggard? Had they 
foreseen that grim week in early May when the frosts crept even up to 
the hilltops, and marbled the young gooseberries and red currants? 
As they approached the cliff-head the flight divided, one half swerving 
left over Appledore, and the other north-west along the flats between 
Oxney and Rye. The flight of birds thus, for a few moments, made a 
“VY” in the sky. But I will not comment upon that! I am quite content 
to accept that event on its real value. It brought to my mind again the 
words of Hudson where he speaks, in Adventures Among Birds, of the 
nature in general of these sky-masters, the birds. “ Their beauty and 
grace, so much beyond ours, and their faculty of flight which enables 
them to return to us each year from such remote, outlandish places, their 
winged swift souls in winged bodies, do not make them uncanny but only 
fairylike,” 


A Pagan Relic 

In the ancient, damp-beaded church at Stone, near where I watched 
the birds, there is an incense-altar which formerly stood in the church- 
yard and was used for centuries as a tethering-post. On its side is carved 
a bull, a square old Taurus that at once recalls Crete and the pre-Ares 
worship. The Bull has been replaced by the Ram, or Lamb of Christian 
values, and life is all the sweeter, as we have learned once again. For in 
the days of that Bull, totalitarian methods controlled men’s lives. I gazed 
at that altar, and felt the cold creep into my bones. 


In My Garden 

This spring it is paradisal, for up to the present there are no greenfly, 
black-fly or caterpillar. The roses are as perfect as autumnal blooms. 
What gooseberries we have lost by the nip of frost that took some of the 
set fruit we have been recompensed for by the lack of the saw-fly grub, 
which usually attacks and strips a bush in a day. It is early yet 
to boast, so I will merely whisper this news, while setting a run of 
naphthalene along the young pea-beans which this year are sown in sub- 
stitution for runner-beans. They are much more succulent and mealy 
in flavour, and do not get stringy. Meanwhile, the first gooseberry and 
elderflower jelly has been made ; the opening ceremony in the preserving 
room. What a flavour it has; a sort of Elizabethan tang ; of muscat 
and old Falstaff! RICHARD CHURCH. 





Postage on this issue: Inlana, 1}d.; Overseas, td. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The University Idea 
Mission of the University. By Ortega y Gasset. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press and Humphrey Milford. 13s. 6d.) 

THis book, the substance of which has already got abroad, will arouse 
implacable opposition in some breasts, and in others, as in mine, 
an open-armed welcome. This is because Senor Ortega demands no 
less than a radical reorientation of the University idea—not so 
much in words, for words can cloak almost anything, as in actual 
working, shape, and purpose. It is possible that most will agree 
that one of the prime objects of a University is the diffusion of 
culture, as is here maintained ; others will say that it is the pursuit 
of truth, but as to what truth, or in accord with what philosophy, 
they remain silent. But then what is culture? 

Sefior Ortega has a good deal to say about this throughout the 
book. Culture for him does not mean, as it does in most University 
circles, the knowledge, the values, the outlook, born of the Renais- 
sance, which was still valid in the eighteenth century, “ an ornament 
of the mind or a training of the character,” but “the system of vital 
ideas which each age possesses ; better still, it is the system of ideas 
by which the age lives.” And if we ask how the presentation and 
diffusion of this culture is carried on at Universities today, we are 
bound to confess, given these premises, that “at present we lack 
completely a pedagogy of the University,” and that Universities do 
little to make public what knowledge they have which may lead to 
the general acceptance of such a culture or even to its formulation. 

Yet it is not altogether the fault of the Universities, which are, 
as Lord Haldane said, mirrors of the society in which they exist. 
What then is, in fact, the culture of our society? It consists partly 
of ill-digested notions derived from scrappy reading of popularised 
science, partly of “ inert ideas,” to use Professor Whitehead’s phrase, 
and only partly of those habits of life, of those ingrained moral 
customs, which survive from a past age, because social life without 
this minimum of accepted ways of living would be impossible. This 
last modicum, however, is not enough, not enough at least to sustain 
Europe (the group of countries which has decided to live by the 
intellect) against the terrific onslaught of new concepts of the 
universe and of man. Universities, under the social pressure of a 
hundred years ago, say, gradually entered the path of. specialisation, 
thus meeting the then needs of society, so that now we have a 
congeries of disparate specialisations, a proliferation of knowledges, 
planted side by side without coherence or any unifying principle. 
Does this meet the present need of society? 

Sefior Ortega says no; and though he says it modestly, he says 
it no less certainly. What we need now is synthesis, a Faculty of 
synthetic culture ; and he sets out an admirable table of the know- 
ledges which he considers essential to the educated man, the man 
whose ideas tell. These knowledges, which are to be fused in the 
Faculty of Culture, run as follows: The physical scheme of the 
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The Left 


Was Never Right 
by 
QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


This is a deadly reply by one of the ablest of the younger Conservatives 
to Guilty Men, The Trial of Mussolini, Your M.P., and similar attacks 
on the Tory Party and its leaders. But it is not only first-rate political 
polemic—it is a fearless and clear-sighted analysis of the political and 
national weaknesses that so nearly led to utter and irrevocable 
disaster. “‘ The main object of this book,” Captain Hogg says, 
“is not recrimination but policy. We have all made mistakes—not 
excluding the Conservative Party. I am more concerned to show 


what some of these mistakes were, and to hope that we may all profit 
by them, than to pillory those who made them.” 
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world (Physics) ;.the fundamental themes of organic life (Biolegy) ; 
the historical process of the human species (History) ; the structure 
and functioning of social life (Sociology) ; the plan of the universe 
(Philosophy). The titles in brackets are the specialised studies 
from which the other exposition springs, so there is in each case a 
difference between the “cultural discipline vitally related to life 
and the corresponding science by which it is nurtured.” So much is 
essential, even granted. the utmost economy (which we do not enough 
practise), since “man cannot live [up to the level that he ought] 
without reacting to his environment with some rudimentary concept 
of it.” 

This is to plan rather more than that “study of the wide swee 
of generality ” for which Professor Whitehead pleads in Universities, 
and which (even that!) they for the more part sadly lack. It demands 
a new, or rather a revitalised, conception of the mission of a 
University, which must, moreover, be in close contact with the 
life of its time, influence it, and be influenced by it. It is a splendid 
vision which Senior Ortega offers the Universities in this book, which 
is of the first importance ; and indeed, unless they are willing to be 
inspired by this or a similar vision, they are likely to become 
atrophied members of an indifferent society, or put to uses beneath 
their proper function. This applies especially to the Arts Faculties, 
which are decaying in spite of their industrious activities, since they 
have mistaken the direction of their research, which should be 
synthetic rather than analytic. 

Senor Ortega says a great deal more in this closely packed little 
book, admirably translated by Mr. Howard Lee Nostrand, who adds 
an excellently illuminating introduction. 
take hardly what is said about them; yet for the sake of the very 
high place which Sefior Ortega assigns them, it would seem that they’ 
must reconsider what they are doing, and separate themselves from 
professional issues’) This, however, is an aspect with which I am 
not competent to deal: to the mere layman it would appear that 
here, too, Sefor Ortega is right ; science is discovery, and it is “a 
monstrous Utopian pretension” to suppose that the average pro- 
fessional student is a discoverer. BonaMy Dopreée. 


A Poet on Civil Defence 

Citizens in War—and After. By Stephen Spender. (Harrap. 15s.) 
IF at first one was inclined to think it wasteful of the gifts of a 
writer and poet to turn them on to the description of our Civil 
Defence, this view does not survive the first chapter of Mr. Spender’s 
book, which shows that he is going to deal with his subject not only 
practically, but philosophically, sociologically, imaginatively and even 
poetically (the poetry is implicit in much of the book, explicit from 
time to time). There is, of course, the practical information, clearly 
and well assembled ; even here the writer’s gifts count. More valu- 
able are the deductions and commentary, the philosophical back- 
ground ; more so still the brilliant descriptions of scenes and pet- 
sonalities. One may compare Mr. Spender’s accounts of “ incidents” 
with those quoted from the log-books of officials, who, not being 
writers, write more like this: “ At all incidents on both nights the 
work of personnel, both full-time and part-time, was grand. A 
special word should be said about the ladies who stood up to a very 
trying time showing a grand example to the general public by their 
coolness and sympathy towards the injured.” Compare this with 
Mr. Spender’s description of the coming of dawn and the all-clear 
after a night of blitz, or with the whole section he calls “I was 4 
fireman.” “A staircase may be all smothering smoke and darkness, 
with fires in rooms on either side. One can see the fire faintly 
through cracks in the doors, as though behind those doors a fairy- 
tale treasure of golden brightness were locked. No one who 
understands music can have failed at times, when breaking into 4 
burning room, for example, to have been reminded of the purification 
of the lovers in the cavern of ice and then the cavern of fire in 
The Magic Flute.” It was worth while to set an imaginative writet 
to write this book. He shows skill, too, in his selection of stories 
by other defence workers ; nothing could be better than the am- 
bulance girl’s account of her drive to the Docks through fire and 
bombs. Mr. Spender has an understanding appreciation of . people; 
his description of fire-station life is admirable; he liked what he 
calls “ working-class tolerance,” which protects the members of the 
community from unkind malice (though I should say that malice’ 
has no class, and that what binds the station together in 
fellowship is a shared and arduous job). His analysis of the group 
mood is excellent ; the good-natured chaff, the tolerance (up t04 
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A. C. HILL 


Democratic 
Realism 


The book accepts as proved the movement of mankind to- 
wards democracy, but repudiates the belief that this must 
culminate in some communistic form. It indicates the 
need for a realistic temper in handling political problems, 
and suggests the acceptance of a rational egotism as a con- 
tributory agent in the development-of a healthy national 
life ; stresses the danger of ignoring the uncontrollable and 
incalculable elements in nature and in humanity ; argues for 
full recognition of the important part played by manage- 
ment in industry ; points out the peril incurred by religious 
societies which seek to dominate the secular life of the 
citizen ; pleads for retention of the aristocratic principle as 
part of a developed democracy, revealing itself. in politics, 
art, and social life, and concludes with a realistic but 
encouraging view of the national and imperial prospects 
in the coming years. [7s 6d net] 
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SECKER & WARBURG 
7, John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 


HESTER W. CHAPMAN’S 


great new novel - 


I WILL BE GOOD 


Observer: “ Here really is a novelist. Character and 
situation are her stock-in-trade.”-—NorMAN COLLINS. 


Manchester Guardian: “ For once the description 
of a novel on the flap of its jacket can be taken at 
the foot of the letter, and ‘a thrilling story in the 
grand manner of a Victorian three-decker’ exactly 
describes the effect of ] Will Be Good.” 

—CHaARLES Marrior. 

Tatler: “ Miss Chapman’s new novel keeps in 
balance, as very few novels do, a striking idea and 
a seductive story.”—ELizaBeTH Bowen, 


10s. 6d. net. 
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Poetry 


We Who Are Fortunate 
by ALAN ROOK. Cr. 8vo. Js. net. 


Flowers for a Lady 


by ROY McFADDEN. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


This Other Planet 


by R. N. CURREY. Cr. Bvo. 5s. net. 

The Tune of Flutes 

by DIANA JAMES. Gr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
General 


The Adventures of Edward Wogan 


by MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE. 
With plans. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Travellers’ Foreign Phrase Book 


English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch 
by J. O. KETTRIDGE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Why I am a Liberal 


y 


Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


Here Sir William tells why, and recounts his famous 
“Radical Programme for the Liberal Party.” He also, 
for the first time, sets forth a long and fascinating chapter 
of political autobiography. 2s. 6d. net 





FORTHCOMING 


Son of London 
by 
THOMAS BURKE 


A book of memories, stories, dreams, characters, places, 
drawn from reality or from fancy, but all brought to life 
n the author’s vivid and illuminating prose. 12s. 6d. net 
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point) of idiosyncracies, the intolerance of serious music on the 
wireless ; if it begins, “the B.B.C. meets with an instant rebuke. 
It is switched over to another station.” Discussion groups, at first 
tentatively approached, develop from the trivial and personal to 
the general topic. “What’s the discussion about, mate?” “The 
future of democracy.” “Why don’t you talk about the Fire Force? 
Why don’t you talk about what concerns us?” “Democracy does 
concern you.” “First I’ve heard of it.” “Now in Russia “i 
and the discussion has started. The question Mr. Spender poses 
in his admirable epilogue is, can this community life, this co- 
operation, this break-down of class barriers, this growing interest 
in public affairs be continued increasingly into peace and make it 
the only kind of peace worth having? Education, the lessening of 
ignorance, economic security. cameraderie between classes—can they 
be won as the physical war has been won? Or shall we give up and 
relapse into apathy? Mr. Spender’s reflections on British inertia 
of mind and thought are good: though one may not agree with 
him that the middle classes were, before the war, less conscious 
of the attack of Fascism on Europe than the working-classes ; as 
one of the middle classes, I know that I and my friends knew and 
cared far more about this than most of the economically and educa- 
tionally less fortunate that I met and talked to; these often knew 
extremely little about public affairs. Aavhow, until this ignorance 
and apathy is cured we can have no good democracy, and, as Mr. 
Spender says, we shall muddle into another war. Mr. Spender 
regards Civil Defence as training and practice for a much larger 
conflict than war ; it provides the organisation for social co-operation 
in peace. 

From all points of view, this book could hardly have been better 
done. Mr. Joha Hinde’s colour photographs are excellently chosen 
and taken. Rose MACAULAY. 


Cantata Stoica 
The Dynasty of Stowe. By G. Wilson Knight. (Fortune Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Here is a book without a biurb. Readers and reviewers are free to 
describe it according to their fancy. And this is not so easy as 
you might suppose. Mr. Knight kas a way of “going off” as it 
were. He tells us that he simply “ finds himself” writing about one 
thing or another On page 95 we have a vision of a colossal 
androgynous image (presumably the genius of Stowe) indulging in 
a faintly Swinburnian monologue; on page 46 we start off on a 
perfectly sober “historical excursion”; on page 33 we are in a 
“phantasy” (the word is “fantasy” elsewhere) consisting of a 
conversation between Mr. Knight and a young friend who was killed 
in Libya; on page 96 we are presented with “ geographical notes ”; 
and on page 132 we are invited (in all seriousness) to ponder upon 
the hopeful teaching of Nietzsche. It seems to me as though Mr. 
Knight is unable to control and set in order the jostling crowd of 
his words and ideas or to measure with a critical eye their value 
and relevance. He has a fluid and adventurous rhythm, a style that 
is agreeably free, though often lacking equilibrium, and sometimes, 
I fear, lacking sense. He bears down upon his reader with a 
persistent and intensely serious idealism, slightly, but honourably 
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and honestly, dislocated by a sense of the apparently radical para- 
doxes of human existence. He revolves anxiously round a central 
theme of tradition, not realising, I venture to suppose, that the 
moment a system of thought or behaviour is congealed as a tradition 
it is already out of date. 

I am afraid there is a great deal of nonsense in this book. It 
object is to produce the living picture of a great house, and it 
represents the impact of the eighteenth century and of a modern 
public school upon a singularly ingenuous and romantic nature, 
But there are too many diversionary activities. Mr. Knight is too 
often carried away on the floods or flights of an irresponsible fancy, 
too confident in the values of his peculiar dogmaiisn. Writing, for 
Mr. Knight, is far too easy. What induces him to describe Stowe 
as “a great Crystal Palace”? Why does he speak of Blenheim and 
of Buckingham Palace as “ buildings of, roughly, the same style ”? 
Why does he say, in one place, that the artificial landscape of Stowe 
“suggests rather the Continent,” and in another (more truly) that 
Bridgman and Kent started at Stowe “a process of liberation which 
quickly led to a new un-continental art of landscape gardening 
throughout our island”? Mr. Knight should remember, too, that 
a column is not an obelisk. And he should know that, although you 
can incense a person, you cannot “incense the fear” of a person 
But again and again Mr. Knight is tripped up on the skipping-rope of 
his-own facility, or slithers into-a proposition which is barely tenable. 
Can he explain, for instance, in what way “ you may almost enjoy 
the exquisite sensation of unconscious life”? He might as well say 
that you can appreciate the flavour of annihilation or exult in total 
nonentity. And why does he speak of the owl as “feathered sin”? 
This, although lacking the suppert of any justifiably related image, 
may be set aside as a harmless poetic excursion; but it is not so easy 
to excuse Mr. Knight when he rambles too grandiloquently into the 
region of metaphysics. The human body, we are told, is “midway 
between the swirling system of the atom and the outer order of 
cosmic power.” What is more, in the act of sunbathing “the union 
of matter and cosmic divinity is accomplished.” There is a resem- 
blance between sunbathing and “the communion service.” Now this 
is what comes of putting bees into bonnets without an adequate 
sense of their nature. An atom is not a detachable “swirling system” 
and it is not outside the “ cosmic power,” nor can a living organism 
be looked upon as an intermediate form of energy. All this is 
neither science nor philosophy nor theology nor mysticism; it is 
merely muddle. We have to remind ourselves that Mr. Knight 
regards Nietzsche (spelt Neitzsche on page 124) as a man whose 
gospel is “ complementary to the gospel of Christianity” and “the 
greatest personal teaching in the Protestant era.” To say such a 
thing certainly requires courage, but it seems hardly compatible with 
recent results of the Nietzschean doctrine in Germany. 

Mr. Knight’s historical account of Stowe and its owners is 
derived from the ordinary published sources end is not illuminated 
by research. It is a very good account as far as it goes. Mr. Knight 
has faith, it seems, in the useful future of the public school, although 
he knows well that “the desired synthesis has never been realised.” 
Still, he thinks, the day may dawn when realisation wiil come at 
last, and where is it more likely to come than among the woods and 
temples of Stowe? Much depends upon the delicate emotional 
relation between the teacher and the taught. Was it wise, by the 
way, to introduce in a book of this description such a term as 
paederastia, even with a Platonic recommendation? On page 64, 
the date 1898 is an error; it should, of course, be 1798. 

I am sure this book will be read with pleasure by many readers. 
and especially by the wise papas and anxious mamas of all the little 
Swics. C. E. Vucvramy. 


The Doctor’s Art 


The Art of Medicine in Relation to the Progress of Thought 
By A. E. Clark-Kennedy, M.D., F.R.C.P) (Cambridge University 
Press. 2s.) 


Dr. CLARK-KENNEDY, as Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Physician 
to the London Hospital and Dean of its medical school, has been 
able to look at his profession from several points of view. And in 
this reprinted lecture—delivered at Cambridge, as one of a series on 
the History of Science—it is upon Medicine as an Art that he has 
laid the chief emphasis. This is an aspect which, in recent years, 
has perhaps tended to be overshadowed by the sister aspect of 
Medicine as a Science—although, as Dr. Clark-Kennedy points out, 
it is not in fact a single science in itself but “depends upon the 
integration of a number of sciences for the specific purpose of 
understanding the nature of disease as a natural phenomenon and 
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DR. JOSIAH OLDFIELD 


Healing and the 
Conquest of Pain 


Our Belief in God: The Problem of Faith: The Recovery of 
the Lost Link: The use of pain and disease: The Sphere of 
Medicine and Surgery: The Garden of the Soul: The poison- 
ing effect of the money principle in healing: The Book of the 
Dead: Lourdes: Yogis: The Saints: Miracles: What 
the Pathway promises. 2nd Thousand 8/6 (post 4d.) 


DR. ALEX. CANNON 
The Invisible Influence 


Influence and Power: Mind over Matter: Mastery of the 
Mind over Time and Space: A Terrible Truth: The Science 
of Hypnotism and Telepathy: The Invisible Influence yet 




















Visible : Pain and the Imagination : Some Psychic Phenomena : 
Dreams, Dissociation and Disease: Psychology and Things 
Occult : The Way to the Abode of Learning and Love: Power 


that Dwarfs Intellect. 
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68, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


23rd Impression 6/- (post 4d.) 
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532 
the application of these and other sciences to the practical problems 
of the prevention and treatment of ill-health.” 

But a human being is not merely a combination of material cells 
and secretions responding in such and such a demonstrable way 
to such and such stimuli and thus, theoretically at any rate, wholly 
capable of analysis and treatment in terms of physics and chemistry. 
He is also a conscious, willed person, profoundly influenced— 
whether as patient or physician—by the general thought of his age 
and country. Even on the assumption—glanced at though not, it is 
to be gathered, personally held by Dr. Clark-Kennedy—that his 
mind is no more than the product of his tissues, this factor in him 
has not yet been brought into the ambit of science and scientific 
methods in the strict sense of the words. Nor, if the other view 
be held—namely that his mind is something immanent from without, 
occupying and using his material structure as an instrument, of 
which it is not itself the product—is it ever likely to be. 

In this admirably concise little book of 48 pages, Dr. Clark- 
Kennedy has epitomised the progress of Medicine from the 
Hippocratic era to the present day of X-ray and radium therapy and 
penicillin. He has indicated the increasing mastery over physical 
disease brought about by the methods of exact observation and 
experiment, the discovery of the microscope and the adaptation of 
many originally non-medical researches in almost every field of 
study. All this has inevitably led to an immense increase in special- 
isation. To be a good and reliable radiologist, for example, requires 
many years of intensive application and experience. This is aiso 
necessary for a minute and expert knowledge of the eye, the ear, or 
even for the obtaining of the best results from such a particular 
surgical operation as that of thyroidectomy. 

It cannot be otherwise. But it still remains true that the possessor 
of the diseased eye, ear, or thyroid gland is a person with an occupa- 
tion, possibly a mission, with a family, a country, a temperament, 
and some sort of a religion. The doctor, therefore, as Dr. Clark- 
Kennedy points out, is perhaps more than any other man the every- 
day interpreter of the scierces—and also their limitations—to his 
fellows in their most intimate human application. And it is in this 
that the element of “ Art” must hold an equal, if not a predominant, 
place in his work. It is that, at the moment, which is confronting those 
responsible for medical education with their most difficult problem. 
A training in the sciences and the discipline of the scientific approach 
is essential. But the sciences grow in number and complexity; and 
a training in the humanities and in philosophy, which has tended 
to drop out of the medical student’s curriculum, is at least equally 
essential. It is a problem that must be solved if the doctor is to 
fulfil his function—if he is not, in Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s words, to 
run the risk of losing his intellectual balance and sinking in the sea 
of his own widening knowledge. 

For all who are interested in the history of Medicine, how it has 
been affected by prevalent modes of thought and how it has, in 
its own turn, influenced these, this little, modestly priced, book can 


be most unreservedly recommended. 
H. H. BasHForp. 
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Fiction 
Brideshead Revisited. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


JUNE 1945 


Cry Hylas on the Hills. By George Baker. (The Cresset Press. 83s.) 
Jesse and His Friends. By Fred Kitchin. (J. M. Dent. 8s. 6d.) 
Brideshead Revisited is a story of the years between the wars. The 


prologue—a sketch of Army life in the present war, embracing in a, 
short space an astonishing amount of sat‘rical detail—is extremely 
important to the book, because it introduces a narrator who instantly 
lays hold on the reader’s affection. The “I” of a story told in the 
first person is sometimes an uncertain figure—merely a part of the 
book’s machinery. Captain Charles Ryder is a sharply-drawn 
character, gentle, humorous, civilised, entirely likeable. The story 
he has to tell is that of a Catholic family’s apostasies and repentances, 
and it is a brilliant stroke of Mr. Waugh’s to tell that story through 
the mind of a non-Catholic. Though the book has a powerful 
religious purpose it has no shadow of Catholic exclusiveness 

A deplorab!e lot these Flytes seem to be when you first meet them 
—the good ones as well as the bad. Lord Marchmain had deserted 
wife, family and home and had lived improperly in Italy for twenty 
years. Lady Marchmain, though infin‘tely religious, was unsym- 
pathetic and unloved. Brideshead, the heir, was a prejudiced bone. 
head ; Sebastian, the second son, a drunkard. Cordelia, the youngest, 
was a good girl, but Lady Julia had cut hersélf off, not only by 
marrying a divorced man but by subsequently living in sin with 
Captain Ryder. But the Flytes had not been brought up as Catholics 
for nothing. Lord Marchma‘n makes a just sufficient death-bed 
repentance ; Sebastian ends up as a hanger-on in a monastery in 
Africa ; and Julia, after risking so much for love, decides after all 
that she can not “set up a rival good to God’s.” Charles Ryder js 
the loser, but he has the wit and the love to understand why. 

Brideshead Revisited is a story of the voice of man’s conscience, 
and such a theme could only be expounded by a master of character 
creation. Anything improbable, anything unreasonable, would have 
been disastrous. It is the measure of Evelyn Waugh’s success that 
every move in the untwisting of this tangle appears not merely 
probable but pre-ordained. As in all good novels the slender plot is 
created by the characters, and so careful is their development that 
it is long past the middle of the book before the reader can have 
any honest apprehension of the end. Much seems to surprise: yet 
all is prepared. Particularly good is the character development of 
Julia. Her swift determination to rebel and her slow determination 
to recant are both equally and inevitably right. Sebastian, who in 
the first part of the book appears to be the leading character, is les 
successful. The reader catches the author here attempting to shiit 
some of the responsibility of creation on to the other characters o 
the story. Everyone is made to make repeated references 
Sebastian’s irresistible charm. But (except at the beginning) ther 
is not much in his character, as deduced from his own behaviour, 
suggest anything but the melancholic dipsomaniac, never a very 
entertaining character. But the theme (as the reader slowly recog- 
nises) is not the story of Sebastian, but the reclamation of the whol 
family, whose most important member is Julia. Her story is told 
to perfection. 

Although the theme of Brideshead Revisited is deeply serious, it 
is accompanied by a brighter wit and a more sudden laughter than 
you will find in any other novel of these last anxious years. Ther 
is an admirable comic portrait of Charles Ryder’s father, and many 
welcome scenes, of which the most memorable are those at Oxford, 
a ghastly dinner conversation at the captain’s table on a trans 
atlantic liner, and Father Mowbray’s patient attempts to instruc 
the infidel Rex in the fudiments of Christian belief. 

In a word of warning on the dust wrapper Mr. Waugh has 
expressed the modest hope that the book may please “ those who have 
the leisure to read a book word by word for the interest of the 
writer’s use of language.” The number should approach a multitude 
It is his most ambitious novel and his best. 

Closely following W. P. Crozier’s book of ancient Rome comes! 
novel of ancient Greece by George Baker, but whereas Crozier’s book 
is set in historic times, Cry Hylas on the Hills is set in the dateles 
period of legend ; and that is precisely its weakness. The chief glory 
of the novel is the creation of character, and suffic'ent is known @ 
ancient Rome in the first century A.D. to promote characters with 
humour and prejudices proper to their own times but discernible # 
ours—characters who move with conviction against a recognisabk 
background. The chief glory of the legend is the imagined scem 
built with strong words of poetry, and this, for a plain reaso 
moves laboriously in the dress of a modern novel. The magic has 
been lost and nothing has been gained. Legend provides no 
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INCURABLES 


SOAS N KEN: 








A HOME from HOME at t STREATHAM 


We give real HOME LIFE in the Home at STREATHAM 

to 80 incurable invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- 

per week for 250 others able to be with friends or relatives. All 

are largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life 
and we APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, 





STREATHAM, S.W.16 














Secretary's Office: 
73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2/84. 
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A good razor blade needs three things: special 
steel, a fine cutting edge and a good temper. 
All three are found at their best in Sheffield, 
the ‘home of the cutting edge’. All three com- 
bine to make Laurel the perfect blade. Pay what 
you will, you cannot get a better blade than Laurel. 


The Good-tempered Sheffield Blade 


LAUREL 


Made by George Lawrence Lid. of Sheffield 
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HE KNOWS THAT 


DENTURES 


CAN AND SHOULD BE KEPT 


Kolynos Denture Powder, used in conjunction 
with a stiff brush, has proved a reliable medium 
in the effective cleansing of the dental, plate of 
all food debris. A safe and efficient stain- 
remover, it is harmless to all denture-bases— 
whether vulcanite, metal or the new ‘plastic’ 
type. From all chemists—1/3. 
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for the exercise of character creation. In its people it is hard to 
perceive anything beyond the essential legendary equipment of 
strength, cunning and a little tenderness. It is useless to look for 
humour.’ Neither the Heroes of Homer nor the Knights of King 
Arthur had a thimbleful. All of which makes a formidable problem 
for the writer who seeks to stretch a legend to the shape of a novel. 

Cry Hylas on the Hills tells the story of the hatred of Hylas for 
Hercules and how it turned at last to understanding ; of his love for 
Iope, Damia and Kleite ; and how he fought and overcame the 
pirates of Sidonia. Wherever there is tense dramatic action—in 
the opening chapter, in the storm at sea, or in the fight against the 
pirates—Cry Hylas on the Hills comes suddenly alive ; but where the 
book waits on character and background it moves slowly and stiffly. 
It could not be otherwise. There is no humour, and that which 
makes legend credible, the language of legend, does not belong to 
this technique. 

Jesse and His Friends is a collection of short sketches of animals 
and farming. Although not particularly intended for them, it would 
make an excellent book for children. They are good stories, written 
in clear undecorated English and full of exciting information. 

V. C. CLInTon-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 





The Concept of Dread. By S. Kierkegaard, translated by Walter Lowrie 
with a preface, introduction and notes. (Humphrey Milford. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir would be impossible to do justice to this book in the space 
available in a weekly review, but it is necessary to draw attention 
to its importance as one of Kierkegaard’s most vital and profound 
utterances. As a psychologist, Kierkegaard is without a superior 
in close and penetrating observation of the human soul. As a re- 
ligious thinker he is now exercising—aboui a hundred years after his 
books were first published—an influence on Christian theologians 
comparable to that of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine. But 
it is not only for them that his work has importance. It is some- 
thing that cannot be ignored by any serious thinker, be he believer 
or agnostic. 
(Lund Humphries. 


Auguste Renoir. Les Parapluies. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the sixth of the excellent series of Gallery Books whose 
purpose is to take some masterpiece of ‘painting in the collection 
of the National Gallery in London and. reproduce it in black-and- 
white, together with a number of black-and-white illustrations of 
detail and with an introduction by an art critic of repute about the 
painter and his art. Renoir’s Les Parapluies is one of the finest 
modern pictures in the gallery, and the ‘présent book contains an 
admirable full-page reproduction of this picture, together with an 
appreciation and well-informed critical note by Mr. Clive Bell. The 
reproductions of detail have been well selected, and the book is also 
embellished with reproductions of a few other works of art having 
an affinity with the painting of Renoir. 
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AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


Tue need to relax the Treasury’s restrictions on new issues of 
capital has been apparent for so long that one cannot pretend to 
be surprised at the far-reaching changes now announced in a White 
Paper. In the form of a Memorandum of Guidance to the Capital 
Issues Committee, the amendments go a long way towards opening 
up the new capital market to the broader flow of issues required by 
British industry in its present transitional phase. The raising of 
the limit of exemption from obtaining Treasury consent from 
£10,000 to £50,000 gives elbow-room to the small firm. By ex- 
tending the criterion of suitability—in accordance with a specified 
order of priorities—from war to peace purposes, the raising of 
larger amounts is made much easier. Nor is this all. At long last 
the Treasury has seen fit to limit its control, very broadly, to the 
vetting of the type of issue and the timing, and has handed over 
the fixing of the manner of raising capital to the borrowers. Again, 
at long last and after much bitter criticism, Whitehall has abandoned 
its control over “permission to deal,” which goes back to the 
quarter where it has always properly belonged—namely, the Stock 
Exchange itself. 


NEW CAPITAL AND MARKETS 


To the pessimists who have been arguing for many months that 
security values are too high the prospect of a larger plan of new 
issues—implying a steadily increasing supply of investments—will 
doubtless be interpreted as a depressing development from the 
market standpoint. They will maintain that, as new securities in- 
crease the total available supply, the influence of money, so potent 
in recent years in raising security prices, must be diminished. That 
thesis is, of course, capable of arithmetical proof and cannot be 
refuted. There are one or two points, however, which should not 
be overlooked, of which the most important is that the expan- 
sion of industrial borrowing will be a gradual and orderly process. 
For all issues of £100,000 and over Bank of England consent will 
be required as to the timing of the issue, and where the securities 
are of the trustee or quasi-trustee class the Bank will exercise 
control, not merely as to timing but as to terms. 

There are powerful safeguards against any serious fall in gilt- 
edged prices, which remain the pivot of investment yields, and any 
congestion in the turnstiles, such as might lead to a scramble and 
a whittling down of industrial share quotations. While, therefore, 
I must agree that the Stock Exchange is bound to become less of 
a sellers’ market than it has been during the past four years, I am 
not afraid that the gradual increase in the supply of stock will bring 
lower values. The more important factor is still the result of the 
coming election, especiaily as investors are showing a surprising 
willingness to give hope the benefit of any doubts by buying 
now at rising prices. Except for those who heve really made up 
their minds that a Conservative victory is “in the bag” and are 
willing to act on that view, I think the right attitude towards 
markets just now is one of great caution. 


EDMUNDSONS PROGRESS 


years’ lapse brought about by the security ban on 
the release of the full war-time story of 
Edmundsons Electricity is something of an event. The figures 
provide unchallengeable evidence of great achievement. At its 
own power stations the group generated 2,554 million units in 1944, 
against 718 million in 1938. Average sales to each consumer jumped 
from 506 units a year to 1,000 units, and the average cost per unit 
sold was brought down from 1.27d. to 1.08d., in spite of an advance 
in the cost of coal from 20s. 10d. to 37s. a ton. 

On the financial side, gress revenue rose from just under 
£5,000,000 in 1939 to £11,358,823 last year, but owing to the inci- 
dence of taxation, net profit improved by only £102,000 10 
£758,553. Throughout the war period the ordinary dividend has 
been comfortably maintained at 6 per cent., and some additions have 
been made to reserves and carry-forward. Quoted around 29s. 6d, 
the £1 ordinary units are reasonably valued to yield 4 per cent, 
which makes some allowance for the political risks. 


After the five 
public utility accounts, 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ODHAMS PRESS 
INCREASE IN PROFITS 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, was 
held on June 4th in London 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: The net profits for the year, 
after providing for debenture interest and other charges and for con- 
tingencies which may arise in the post-war period, amounted to £959,981, 
an increase of, approximately, £161,000 over the total for the previous 
year. I feel sure you will consider this a satisfactory result of the year’s 
operations. 

The trade and sundry debtors stand at £793,945—a substantial increase 
of £196,715 over the previous year, largely attributable to increased 
trading in the publishing side of the business. It reflects the growth 
in the sales of the company’s publications, following a small permitted 
increase during the year in the paper rations. Investments in Government 
Securities at £762,005, shows an increase of £12,005 during the year. 
Tax Reserve Certificates in hand amount to £750,250, as compared with 
£230,373 last year. Cash at bank and in hand stands at £1,444,986. 
The directors recommend a dividend on the Ordinary shares of I§ per 
cent. per annum. 











POPULARITY AND SALES INCREASED 

The newspapers and periodicals owned or controlled by the company 
have increased their popularity and sales, and I hope we can now look 
forward to the time when, with some further relief in paper restriction, 
we shall be able to allocate more space to our advertising clients who 
have accepted wartime restrictions in the true spirit of co-operation, 
knowing that we have done our very best to meet their requirements. 

I am glad to be able to report that the purchase of newsprint on a 
co-operative basis, through the Newsprint Supply Co., is still working 
very satisfactorily. There have, of course, been many wartime difficulties 
to overcome during the year. With the termination of the war in Europe 
we shall have a number of problems to face in the turning over of the 
company’s activities from war to peace conditions, and the shareholders 
may rest assured that every effort will be made to anticipate all these 
problems and to meet them as they arise. As to the future, while in these 
exceptional times it is, of course, impossible to make any reliable forecast, 
I am glad to say that so far this year the company’s trading is well main- 
tained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the conversion 
of shares into stock was approved 
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Peacetime Milk Policy 
is helping now 


EFORE the war, farmers in Hereford, 

Gloucester, Salop, Stafford and in North 
Wales, went in more and more -for milk produc- 
tion. This increase was directly due to the demand 
for milk for chocolate which absorbed all the 
summer surplus of the new milk which it called 
into production. 
This use of the summer surplus milk was of great 
advantage to the liquid market. To-day, over 
1,000,000 people are being supplied with their 
liquid milk from these farms. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 


$35 


HOMES 





25,000 


meals must be provided every day 
for the Barnardo family of 8,000 children. 


10/- 


will feed one child for a week 
MAY WE SERVE A FEW MEALS IN YOUR NAME ? 


Cheques, ets. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnarde House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1!. 











impetus 
to energy 





When periods of stress and strenuousness are prolonged, 

most of us begin to feel the need of something that will give 
impetus to our energy and increase our resistance. More and 
more people are finding out that ‘ Phyllosan ’ tablets are just 
what they need and, when taken regularly, it is remarkable 
what a difference they make. 


Take 


PHYLLOSAN 


tablets three times a day 


Of all chemists 3/3 & 5/4 (double quantity). Prices include Purchase Tax 
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CROW BOROUGH, SUSS 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex’ 


Inder the personal direction of Mrs. Egiirton 














Adams. A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. Aill- 
weather tennis -ourt. Lift. 
PERSONAL 
GREA1 SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. List FREE.— 


Wacker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND Tartorinc Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Iltord Lane, Ilford, London. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write tor 
A Fur Crusade leaflets, which also | how to kill 
domestic animals and lery he s 
on our own and Jewish slaughter —- As —Major G 
VAN per ByL, Wappenham, Towcester 

) ERMALINE. 

> The Bread we ali emioy 


Ask your Baker. 
YANCER SUFFERER (14745).—Poor old lady (71) has 
( suffered two years from disease of right hand, now 
very advanced. Unable to care for herself or aged husband. 
This is one of some 200 new cases we must assist. Contribu- 
tions thankfully welcomed. Jewellery eh received.— 
NATIONAL ay oh FOR CER rer, 2 “S,”” Cheam 
Court, Cheam, 
TOSTOMERS. “OF HEAL'S in the [eaten area who 
/ wish to dispose 
to we, > Heat & Son Lrp., 196, ‘Toneshem* Court 
Road, 








tT WALLPAP’ Distemper, awe, 
D with ghios = ALL a ay 16 
from Harrods, Selfridges. Army and Navy, , stores 
h 
TN ULTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
] twelve 2-hour lessons. Send 3d. in sta for 
first lesson to S. On, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 


R. 

YOR SALE, VACANT T POSSESSION. —Large eight- 
|: room cottage in North Devon. Freehold. Good 
garden, orchard, many outhouses, electric cable at_door ; 
two miles from Torrington. Price £1,000. Further 
particulars from G. Watson, Laity Water, Torrington. 

YINANCE.—RsGionaL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street 
Il New Bond Street London, Wil Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

FOUNTAIN PEN, new, unused, 50/--—Box No, 216. 

+ RANDLY rich, and richly grand, 

T -TOM LONG Tobacco beats the band. ; 

*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE.—Board _ residence. 

I Short bookings Two miles centre of Cambridge 
Terms on application 

IGHCROFT GUEST HOUSE, BOVINGDON, 
I HERTS.—Situated in delightful country 550 ft. up. 
Own dairy produce from 30 acres. Golf course near. 
Buses pass gates to Boxmoor Station (frequent trains to 
‘Town, 40 minutes). Reopening June 21st. Terms from a 
guinea a day. Tel. Bovingdon 3276. 

ADY OVER 80.—Compelled to leave her home through 

4 bombing; 22/- a week needed to keep her in HOME 
where she is well cared for. PLEASEHELP. (Case 236.)— 
Appeal “ S,”’ DisTREssED —— AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, London 

AMB BRAND TYPEW RITER RIBBONS.—Clean, 
] i enduring. 30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. 


Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectator, 
Martin HARDMAN & Sons, 15, Prospect Place, Preston. 
EE BAY HOTEL.—Re-opening June. Vacancies 
4 Sept.. onwards.—ManaGinc Director, Lee Bay 
Devon. 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ls. 3d. carbon 
Ly copy 3d. a words.—Miss N. McFartang (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ERRILEES, CHIPPERFIELD.—Delightful country 
\ Guest House, yet easy access London. Private 


sitting-rooms. —— 4-45 gns. Full board. Tel 
K Langley 
\{ORERN, BOOKS WANTED.—J. Cuan -Hatt 
Lrp., Wime Office Court, E.C4, 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 


s redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23 W.C.1. 
“ Y HAT! I've forgotten to send it to Guy's!” 

\ Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
needs. —AppRAL SECRETARY, Guy's Hospital, London, S.E.1. 

yEACEPUL Holidays. Country farm house ; beautiful 
] surroundings. A few vacancies now. Children over 
0 received with parents during holidays.—ParkIN, Chellows 


ark, Lin Surrey. Tel. Ling. 165. 
URESOUE Europe, oy volumes ; British Isles, 


ICT 
P two volumes; han ly bound morocco, Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin. [Illustrations on steel and wood by 
Birkett Foster and others. £30. Abbeys, Castles and 
Ancient Halls of England and Wales. Three volumes by 
John Timbo and exander Gunn, with photogravures, 
we Warne & Co. £6 10s. O0d.—H. E. Mercatr, 

Welcomes Farm, Kenley. Tel. Uplands 4312. 

UAKERISM.— Information respecting the Faith and 
Q Practice of the Religious Society of Friemds, free on 
application to the Frrenps Home Service ComMirres. 
Friends House, = a London, N.W.1. 


Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 
Managers: Bank Insurance Trust Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 3¢ Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Units may be bought and sold (and leaflet 
obtained) through any Stockbroker or 
Bank, from 20 to 5,000 at a time, at 
quoted prices which are free of Agent's 
Commission and Stamp Duty. Estimated 
yields* are gross, subject to reduced 
British Inc. Tax at rates shown below 
(after deducting Dominion Inc. Tax Relief) 
and are calculated on quoted prices which 
include all costs of purchase. 


Bank-Units . 18/73 34%* 
British Inc. "Tax at “o}- in £. 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post-war 
recovery is emphasised by 43%, of Trust fund being 
invested in shares of Dominion and Colonial banks. 
Trustees: Martins Bank Lid. 

20. = 3 Bs % ™ 


Insurance-Units . dite 

British Inc. Tax at 9/8 in £. 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised “hedge” 
against inflation : a general rise in prices means 
increased premium income. 

Trustees: Williams Deacon's Bank, Lid. 
Bank-Insurance Units 18/103 3}%* 
British Inc. Tax at 9/3 in £. 

(52 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust combines 

the qualities of the above two Trusts. 

Trustees: Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee 1 Ltd. 
0 


Cornhill Deferred Units , 
(87% Insurance, 8°, Banks, 5° Gov. stock.) The 
only “geared” Unit Trust, specially devised for 


mn 
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those who realise the soundness of insurance shares as 
a long-term investment. Appreciation (ur deprecia- 
tion) of these Units, after deduction of a semi-annual 
charge against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. Apprecia- 
tion during past year approx. 20%,. Dividend paid 
for 1944 at the rate of 1°9827d. nett per Unit. 
Trustees: Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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shepes 
they use “ MALSEK,” 
able Boots and other high-class stores. 
Vis. TIONS of House 


Road, London, N.7. 


or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN 
Manchester, 4 


W 


Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the 
pucemeee 
~ [E “I 


Persona! tuition by correspondence. 
advice and Booklet 
57. Gordon Square, London W.C.1. 
rendering you more secure from this insidious disease. 
Please help with a donation and Remember Brompton in 
yous will.—Tue TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, 


\ 


say with Chaucer ‘ . as motthes in the 
flees anoyeth to the clothes ’""—but not if 
the approved insecticide, obtain- 


«we =o and O lice 
for Probate. Insurance. etc., carried out 
tablished Licensed Valuers of highest repute. Enquiries 
vited.—W. Jerks & Sons, Lrp., 263-275, Holloway 
Tel. : North 3747 | (10 lines). 
ATCHES WANT ED. —New, Old, Disused, Ou o 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
19. Hopwood Avenue 


contents 
by old- 


J HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 
—Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 


of leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED 
Special ‘courses in Journalism, Short Stories. 
rticle Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 
No time limit, Free 
Prospectus Dept.  L.S.J. 
Mus, 4574. 
)} ITH EACH STRIDE towards the final victory over 
Tuberculosis the BROMPTON HOSPITAL is 


from 


London, 


tor iree vooklet.— 


3. ° 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send 
Palace Gate, W.8 


Recent Instrrute (Dept. 85G), 





E 





7.30, 530 Gloucester Place, 


G 


poLann by 


Hall, Seymour Place. 
—BritisH LEAGUE FOR EUROPEAN FREEDOM. 


LECTURES AND RECITAL 


AS Litt A PURPOSE ?—The Theosophical Youut, 
Centre invites all es % 30 to discuss this, Fridays 
yl 

Y¥ ERTRUDE PEPPERCORN. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 17th, 
WIGMORE HALL. 
Works by Beethoven and Chopin. 

8/6, 5 -, 2/6, at Hall and usual Agents, 

three British eye-witnesses, all recently 

Chairman: Duchess of Athol. Seymour 

Wednesday, June 13th, at 6.30 p.m. 


at 3. 


returned. 








APPOINTMENTS 

one of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to @ woman io whom the Control of Engagement 
Crder, 1943, applies 


PPLICATIONS are invited for appointments to 
\ vacancies accruing during the war in the following 
Services -— 7 
INDIAN CIVIL vac. 
INDIAN POLIC 


BURMA CIVIL SERV ICE (CLASS I). 
BURMA POLICE (CLASS ID. 
BURMA FRONTIER SERVICE. 

Vacancies accruing during the war in the Indian Political 
Service will be filled from among candidates appointed to 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Candidates must be males, must have been born on or 
after the 2nd August, 1915 (or the 2nd August, 1917, in 
the case of the Indian Police and the Burma Police (Class J)) 
and must have received whole-time, continuous and sys. 
tematic education up to the age of 18 (or the date of their 
joining His Majesty’s Forces or the Merchant Navy or 
Mercantile Marine, if earlier). 

A pamphlet describing the recruitment arrangements 
and containing the Recruitment Regulations and informa- 
tion as to numbers of vacancies and conditions of service, 
may be obtained by civilian candidates on application to 
the SecRETARY, India and Burma Recruitment, India 
Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. Special arrangements have 
been made to enable those serving in the Forces to obtain 
copies of the pamphlet through Service channels. 


| ADY Gardener, trained, experienced, requires respon- 
4 sible position. Good sepeeneee. If single-handed. 
help with heavy work. Box 232. 


—— eee COLLEGE OXFORD 
7 OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


a plications are invited for two Official Fellowships o 
eld College, Oxford) The persons elected will be 
pe a to devote themselves to research in the field of 
Economics and Politics. Appointments will be made in 
the first instance for three years, but will be renewable 
Stipend, which will be not less than £600 or more than 
£1,200 a year, will be according to age and experience, and 
will carry with it membership of the Federated Superan- 
nuation Scheme for Universities. 

Appointments will not necessarily be restricted to appli- 
cants with academic qualifications, but will be open -to 
anyone whose special experience enables him to make a 
special contribution to the College’s work. The choice of 
the College will not necessarily be confined to those who 
apply, and the College does not bind itself to make any 
election if in its opinion no suitable candidate presents 
himself. Candidates who are not able to take up their 
duties immediately owing to war service will be given 
full consideration. 

Applications should be addressed to the WARDEN oF 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE, 17 Banbury Road, Oxford, not later 
than September Ist, 1945. They should be accompanied 
by a statement of the applicant's experience and scientific 
interests, and by such testimonials (not more than three in 
number) and names of persons to whom reference may be 
made as the candidates desire to submit 
aes ROYAL SCHOOL, ENNISKILLEN 
(NORTHERN IRELAND) 


HEADMASTER WANTED 


The Board of Governors of Portora Royal School, 
Enniskillen (established 1618), invite applications from 
suitable candidates for the Headmastership of the Royal 
School, with qualifications and testimonials as to experience 
and efficiency. Nine separate sets of testimonials should be 
supplied for the Governors and posted so that they reach 
the undersigned on or before Saturday, 14th July next, 
from whom further a may be obtained. 


The Battery, ¥. EGBERT TRIMBLE, 
Enniskillen. iuison to the Fermanagh Protestam 
Board of Ed ron, 


QHORTHAND-T YPISTS.—Educated women, rcquited 
‘ by publishing house in City. Must be competent 
Saturdays free. State details and salary required. Box 231 





EXHIBITIONS 


YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and water 
( colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL's, 1% 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

1tOSMOPOLITAN Contemporary Drawings, Institute 
( Espafiol 58 Prince’s Gate, S.W.7. June 11-W 
Weekdays, 11-6 (Tues. and Thurs., 11-8). Sundays, 2-4. 
Free. An “ Art for the People” exhibition arranged for 
C.E.M.A 
| or ~ HOUSE.—An exhibition of modern building 

methods applied to houses to -— _— needs.— 
Heaw’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 





EDUCATIONAL 
I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees 


instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 








R Cc. H.= thankfulness for Peace ae Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano | Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 18%) 
. ; belp mx win the Cancer War. Any Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by James | « A CASITA” POS pene : 
gift from a book of stamps to a large cheque will be greatly | Cuinc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, WI. rece OSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unige 
appreciated. Please send all thankofferings to TREASURER, | Saturdays at 2.45. June 9th: “ The Psychology of the 4 personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syliabe 
Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, London, S$ W.3. learning Process.” June 16th: “ Freudian Psychology d particulars apply Box No. 228. 
wh AMPS.—Selections of British Colonials semt on and the Pianistic Art.’”” The complete series also available is QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
‘ approval. Lists 1d.—T. Lescre, Russells Water. in printed form. Practical Class for Pianists and Teachers, bombing). now at 3, Collingham Gardens, $.W5 
Henley, Oxon Sats. at 4.30. Fro. 7416. 

Entered as second-class mail matter a - New Yark, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great . ain by Sr. Cres“ents Press, Lro., 

Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and p: ‘lished by Tuc Sevctator, Lto., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., ndor, W.C.1.—Friday, June 8, 1945. 
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